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Farner Kontmann was a member of the Society of Jesus, 


a German, we believe, by birth, and for several years con- 
nected with our American Missions, and with our literary 
institutions. He was a man of marked ability, solid learn- 
ing, and untiring zeal, and we have had few priests among 
us more deserving to be held in grateful remembrance. 
He is still recollected by many of our elder Catholics, who 
knew him as having charge, with Father Fenwick,—after- 
wards the second Bishop of Boston,—of St. Peter’s in Bar- 
clay street, when that was the only church in the city. He 
died a few years since, at an advanced age, in Rome, where 
he was held in high esteem. 

The work, the title of which we have cited, written and 
published over forty years ago, now out of print, and 
nearly unknown to the present generation, was called forth 
by the Unitarian controversy which then agitated our the- 
ological world, especially in New-England, and is unques- 
tionably by far the ablest work elicited on either side, by 
that now almost forgotten controversy. It is in solid learn- 
ing, in theological science, and firm and rigid logic, far 
superior to any of the productions of Dr. Samuel Worces- 
ter, the elder Dr. Woods; or Professor Moses Stuart, the 
great champions of New-England Orthodoxy, and from 
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the point of view of Scripture, Tradition, or authority, it 
is really conclusive against the Unitarian System. Yet it 
does not appear to have attracted much attention outside 
of its circle of Catholic readers, or to have exerted any 
marked influence on the controversy itself. For ourselves 
personally, though a Unitarian minister soon and for sev- 
eral years after its publication, we never saw a copy of it, 
or heard it spoken of, till subsequently to our conversion 
to the Catholic Church. 

The fact that it was written by a Catholic priest, and 
was published at a distance from Boston, the centre of the 
Unitarian movement, may, in part, perhaps, account for 
the little attention it attracted, but cannot explain wholly 
the slight influence of so remarkable a work treating in a 
really masterly manner a question which at the time of its 

ublication excited very general and very intense interest 
in our whole Protestant community. It seems to us that 
we must look elsewhere for the explanation of this striking 
fact, and we think it may, after all, be found in the charac- 
ter of the work itself. It proves too much for the Prot- 
estant Trinitarian, and its line of argument, if conclusive 
against Unitarianism, and for the dogma of the Trinity, is 
equally conclusive for the whole Catholic System against 
Protestantism in any or all of its various forms; for its 
argument assumes the authority of Tradition, and, indeed, 
the authority of the Church, as the keeper, witness, and 
interpreter of the revealed Word of God. Moreover, it did 
not meet the Unitarian’s state of mind, and remove his an- 
tecedent difficulties, or the reasons which had led him to 
reject Orthodoxy, and to take refuge in Unitarianism. The 
Unitarian does not embrace Unitarianism in virtue of the 
positive reasons he has for believing it, but as a necessary 
conclusion from the reasons he has, or thinks he has, for 
not believing the orthodox system. These reasons, or these 
difficulties, Father Kohlmann does not remove—hardly 
touches, indeed, hardly recognizes. He overwhelms, crush- 
es, silences, it may be, the Unitarian with his arguments 
drawn from authority, the Scriptures; Fathers, Councils, 
and theological reason, but does not convince him—we 
mean not, in the cant of the day, that he does not win his 
heart, but that he really does not convince his reason, or 
win his understanding. 

We may be wrong, but we are firmly persuaded that 
our modern controversialists, especially the more popu- 
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lar among them, commit a grave mistake in dwelling, as 
they do latterly, almost exclusively on the extrinsic an- 
thority for our faith, and almost entirely neglecting the 
intrinsic authority, or intrinsic reasonableness of the faith 
itself. They suppose that their opponents have a faith 
which they have not, and which, if they had it, would 
render all controversy superfluous. The argument from 
external authority, whether of the Scriptures or of the 
Church, is effective only with such as already have a sim- 
ple and childlike faith. It is conclusive for Catholics who 
already believe all Catholic doctrine in principle, and only 
need in the case of any particular doctrine to be shown 
that it is really taught in the Holy Scriptures, or by the 
Church. It is a mistake to suppose that we can success- 
fully pursue the same method with every class of the het- 
erodox, or to conclude that when we have proved that 
God has supreme authority, that he can neither deceive 
nor be deceived, that he has founded the Church, revealed 
to her the truth, authorized her to teach it, and that she 
actually teaches the doctrine in question, we have exhaust- 
ed argument, said all that can be said, and that, if any 
remain unconvinced, it is owing to their malice, the per- 
versity of their hearts, and nothing more can be done but 
to pray for their conversion by some miraculous interpo- 
sition of Divine Providence. It is not that the logic is 
defective, or the argument unsggnd, or incomplete in itself, 
but that it does not meet neces the antecedent diffi- 
culties in the unbeliever’s way of believing. The Unita- 
rian, for instance, regards the mysteries of our faith as 
intrinsically incredible, and no amount of proof we can 
adduce from tradition, ecclesiastical authority, or the Scrip- 
tures,can enable him to believe them ; not because they are 
above reason, and he will not believe what he cannot com- 
prehend, but because he cannot see how he can believe 
them without denying certain other things of which he is 
as certain as he can be of any thing. He cannot, whatever 
his good will, or his mental efforts, believe them till 
they can be shown to him to be not intrinsically ineredi- 
ble, but intrinsically credible, therefore provable, and nei- 
ther is shown by the argument from external authority 
alone. 

Unitarianism, indeed no system of doctrine, is all false 
or all evil, Every system has its good side, and its true 
side; otherwise it could never be embraced by the human 
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mind, created as it is for truth as its object. New-Eng- 
land Unitarianism was a protest of reason and common 
sense,as Dr. Channing well said, against the errors and ex- 
aggerations of Calvinism. It first manifested itself under 
the form of Arminianism, as a protest against irresistible 
grace and unconditional election and reprobation. Its de- 
velopment went on with time and inquiry, and from these 
Calvinistie doctrines it proceeded to protest successively 
against the doctrine of Total Depravity, Vicarious Suffering 
and Imputed Merit, the Incarnation, the Proper Divinity 
of our ete and finally the Trinity, till the protest ended 
in the rejection of all the great mysteries of our faith as 
presented by Calvinistic theology. But if we study care- 
fully the Unitarian mind, we shall find that in all his pro- 
tests the Unitarian was asserting and seeking to vindicate a 
truth which, in his judgment, these mysteries deny. He, 
in his own mind, in rejecting the Trinity was simply as- 
serting the Unity of God against Tritheism, or an unintelli- 
gible form of words ; the direct mercy of God against its 
supposed denial in the doctrine of the Atonement, or vica- 
rious satisfaction ; intrinsic justice against imputed merit; 
the necessity of good works against justification by faith 
alone ; human worth against total depravation of nature, and 
human freedom and responsibility against unconditional 
Election and Reprobation. In all this what he.opposes to 
the mysteries is undeniablytrue, and the only way to con- 
vince him that the mystaes are credible, is to show him 
that he can accept them without giving up any thing of 
the truth he opposes to them, or that the mysteries in their 
real orthodox sense are perfectly compatible with the truth 
he holds and so strenuonsly insists upon. 

Yet how can the Unitarian be shown this by arguments 
drawn from simple extrinsic authority? Bring, as Father 
Kohlmann does, the most overwhelming proofs of the mys- 
teries, if you enter into no explanations, assign no intrinsic 
reasons which remove his antecedent objections to them, 
and present them to him as intrinsically credible, you will 
not convince him of their truth, for you will not show him 
how he can accept them without denying the truth he 
objects to them. It is not because he refuses to believe 
God at his word, or God’s word till endorsed by his own 
reason, as is sometimes alleged, but because he cannot, 
whatever the shige you bring, or the efforts of his own 
will, believe that that is God’s word which contradicts 
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what he knows, as well as he ever knows any thing, is true 
and undeniable. No man, whatever he may pretend, either 
does or can believe what contradicts his reason, or what 
appears to him to be unreasonable. One may believe what 
is above his reason, never what is against his reason. To 
regard a thing as unreasonable, and not to believe it, is one 
and the same thing. The Unitarian does not refuse, no 
man refuses to believe things simply because they are 
mysteries, and it is never necessary to prove that mysteries 
are credible. Life is full of mysteries; our very existence 
is a mystery, and even the simplest fact of nature is a mys- 
tery to us, which we do not and cannot explain. All know 
this, concede it, and every moment of their lives act on 
a belief in mysteries. The difliculty lies not there. The 
mysteries the Unitarian tefuses to believe, are mysteries 
which appear to him to be unreasonable, opposed to reason, 
and without any dialectic relation to the system of things 
of which we are a part. It is always more reasonable 
to believe that we mistake God’s word, than it is to be- 
lieve that he reveals unreasonable mysteries. God’s word 
is truth, and no higher evidence of truth than his word is 
possible ; but no proof, nothing in the world can convince 
a reasoning man that unreasonable mysteries are his word, 
or have been revealed by him. Such mysteries are incred- 
ible, improbable, unprovable. A man may not be always 
able to explain away the authorities you bring in their 
favor, but believe them he does not, cannot, for he can 
never believe that truth contradicts truth, or that reason 
conflicts with reason. 

Let us be just to the human mind, which is as truly the 
work of God as supernatural rev elation itself. Let us be 
just to the Unitarian. We wrong him when we accuse him 
of setting up his own reason against the reason of God. 
He does no such thing. He is as ready to believe God’s 
word as you or I, w hen once it is brought home to his con- 
viction that what is proposed is God's word. What he 
refuses to believe is not what he believes to be God’s word, 
but what he believes is not and cannot be his word. He 
does not allege against the mysteries, “though revealed by 
God, I do not and will not believe them,” but “ such is the 
character of the mysteries you require me to believe that 
I do not and cannot believe that God has revealed them. 
It is derogatory from the essential attributes of God to 
represent him as revealing that one is three, and three are 
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one; as becoming incarnate to effect a purpose just as 
easily effected without the Incarnation ; as reputing one a 
sinner who knows no sin, or a man just who is really un- 
just ; as justifying men by faith alone, without works, or 
intrinsic holiness; or as causing men to sin necessarily, 
that he may have the glory of damning them. Such mys- 
teries and some others like them to be found in popular 
Protestant theology are blasphemous when asserted as rev- 
elations of God, and no thinking man ever does or ever 
can believe them to be any part of God’s word.” 

The mind must believe God’s word, but it must be 
allowed the right of a preliminary examination, as our 
friends of Zhe Rambler maintain, of what purports to be 
the word of God, not indeed to determine what it must be, 
if his word, but what, if his word, it cannot be. What 
God will or can reveal is beyond the province of reason 
to determine, and can be known only from his revelation 
itself; but we can say beforehand that certain things can- 
not be revealed, because they are unreasonable, unjust, 
and repugnant to the Divine attributes cognizable by natu- 
ral reason. We know that it is impossible for God to lie, 
since he is truth, truth itself, and therefore we know that 
what is a lie is no revelation made by him; we know that 
he is holy, and therefore that what is unholy he can neither 
do nor approve. 

There appears to be with some theologians, otherwise of 
good repute, a disposition to remove the mysteries of faith 
too far from the plane of reason, to distinguish too sharply 
between them and the truth cognizable by our natural in- 
telligence, and to treat with too little consideration the 
difficulties which reason finds in the w ay of accepting 
them. They treat reason too cavalierly, and dismiss her 
objections too summarily. They seem to imagine that 
they would profane the mysteries, and detract from the 
merit of faith, were they to attempt to explain them, and 
by the aid of analogies borrowed from the intelligible and 
the visible to bring them nearer to our understanding, and 
to show their intrinsic credibility. We think them wrong. 
We gain nothing by wrapping ourselves up in our dignity, 
and simply saying, “God has said it, believe it, or be 
damned.” In so doing we are not true to the spirit of the 
Church. The Gospel is throughout a manifestation of the 
infinite condescension of God to human weakness, Our 
Lord came to seek and to save them that are lost. The 
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early Fathers reason in the most patient and loving man- 
ner with the unbelieving, and the Popes themselves, as 
we learn from St. Leo Magnus, are accustomed to reason 
with heretics before condemning them. The great object 
which all controversial theologians should have in view is 
the good of souls, and of the souls of the heterodox no 
less than of the orthodox. Faith loses none of its merit 
by being shown to be not unreasonable, or even by being 
shown to be reasonable. Revelation was not given to silence 
reason, to overwhelm it, to puzzle it, or to supersede it ; 
but to aid it, strengthen it, enlarge its scope, and to sup- 
ply its defects. It brings to man’s understanding the su- 
perintelligible, and is a sort of telescope added to the nat- 
ural eye of reason. But the telescope does not supersede 
the natural eye, for it is the natural eye that sees in or 
through it, and it would be of no use to a blind man. So 
of revelation. It does not supersede or even lessen our 
natural intelligence, for it is our natural intelligence, after 
all, that understands and believes in it or by it. 

It is a great error to regard the rev ealed mysteries as 
unreasonable or as unintelligible. They are superintelli- 
gible, but not unintelligible. The unintelligible is the un- 
existing, the unreal, absolute negation, and therefore no ob- 
ject either of revelation or of faith. The superintelligible 
is real, and may be both revealed and believed, because, as 
we showed in our last Review, in the article on Faith and 
Reason—Revelation and Science, it is neither separate from 
nor contrary to the intelligible : and the visible, but is res ally 
united to them, and really forms with them only one indis- 
soluble dialectic whole.* 

The superintelligible is the essence of the intelligible, and 
the intelligible is the essence of the visible, in such sense 


* The word dialectic here and elsewhere with us expresses a real and nota 
mere formal relation. In our philosophy, logic is not purely formal, represent- 
ing the relations of abstract notions or conceptions, but is real, representing 
the real concrete relations of things. Its foundation is in the Ideal Formula, 
or Divine Judgment, Ens creat existentias. As the creat is the real copula 
between the subject Ens, or Being, and existences or creatures, so the dialec- 
tic or logical copula means a real, objective, substantial relation between the 
subject and predicate. It is the real nexus between contraries, and hence a 
dialectic union means a real union of contraries made one by means of the 
middle term. A dialectic whole is a real living whole, an organism, and not a 
mere aggregation. By the creative act, the real medius terminus of the uni- 
verse, all the parts of the universe are made one dialectic whole, in which all 
the parts are really connected with the whole, and with one another. 
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that the visible would be nothing without the intelligible, 
and the intelligible nothing without the superintelligible. 
The superintelligible is not disjoined, in the world of re- 
ality, from the intelligible or the visible, and is superin- 
telligible only in relation to us. It can be known by us 
only” through supernatural revelation ; but by supernatu- 
ral ‘revelation it can be rendered analogically intelligible 
to our understanding. Otherwise it could not be to us an 
object of faith; for faith is primarily an act of the under- 
standing, and is in the understanding as its subject—in 
intellectu tanquam in subjecto, as St. Thomas maintains. 
We do not, even when revealed, grasp the superintelligi- 
ble directly, but nevertheless we grasp it indirectly, by 
means of analogies borrowed from the intelligible and the 
visible. Hence the Scriptures always represent the super- 
intelligible by means of analogies borrowed from the in- 
telligible and visible orders. This is perfectly philosophi- 
eal, ‘for the lower is always symbolical of the higher. The 
very fact that the sacred writers use these analogies is 
sufficient to assure the Christian believer that there is a 
real relation between the truths revealed in the mysteries 
and the truths directly cognizable by the light of reason. 

Soth must belong to one and the same general system, or 
there could be no such analogies in the case. These analo- 
gies are real an: uogies, and therefore the revelation of the 
superintelligible is possible, and revelation and science 
belong to one and the same system, not two separate, much 
less two mutually contradictory systems. There must, then, 
be an intrinsic reason for the mysteries, as well as an ex- 
trinsic reason, as is, also, evidently implied in the fact 
maintained by all our theologians, that in the beatific 
vision faith is lost in sight, and discursion in intuition, 
whence the Blest are called eomprehensores. 

Faith, the Apostle tells us,-is the substance of things 
hoped for, the evidence of things not seen, sperandarum 
substantia rerum, argumentum non apparentium. It must, 
therefore, be initial comprehension, the beginning of that of 
which the beatitic vision is the completion. Hence Baptism, 
the Sacrament of Faith, is defined by the Church to be the 
janua, or door, that is, the entrance to the kingdom of 
heaven. It is not too much, then, to assume that, by faith, 
or the light it sheds, thongh not otherwise, we may grasp 
something of the intrinsic reason and truth even of the 
most hidden mysteries of the Christian revelation, and 
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rise to what St. Thomas calls sctentia divina, or divine 
science—theologia prima. We are not arguing that we 
van know any thing of these mysteries without revela- 
tion, or that even w ‘ith revelation we can, in this life, wia- 
tores, pilgrims as we are, returning from exile to our home, 
attain to a full comprehension of them; for now we see 
only in part, only through a glass darkly ; but that we 
ean know something of “them, and grasp the revealed 
truths as they are mirrored or reflected by the analogies 
taken from the natural or rder—per speculum in wenigmate. 
We may thus, we maintain, grasp the connecting link be- 
tween faith and science, and apprehend them in their dia- 
lectic union. There have been theologians who have held 
uncensured, that, taking revelation as a fact, and using the 
light it sheds on ‘the whole intellectual world, it is possible 
to demonstrate rationally the truth of all the great myste- 
ries, even the most recondite, of our faith, and cert ainly 
the great Fathers and Doctors of the C hurch, such as St. 
Augustine and St. Thomas, go very far in that direction. 
But without either asserting or denying that, we hold this 
much to be certain, that the human mind, starting from 
the position in which it is placed by the reflected light of 
revelation, can go so far as to remove all antecedent objec- 
tions that reason can bring against the ne and to 
show that they are not intrinsic cally unre: asonable, but eredi- 
ble, and therefore provable. 

To make this evident, we will, with the reader’s permis- 
sion, hastily glance at the principal mysteries of our faith 
controverted ‘by the Unitarian, and also at his antecedent 
objections to them. The mystery of the Trinity is the basis 
of orthodoxy, and so essential to it that its denial involves 
the denial of the whole Christian system, the whole Chris- 
tian doctrine as professed by orthodox Christians. To this 
mystery the Unitarian objects, that it denies the Divine 
Unity, and is intrinsic ally unreasonable. He is unques- 
tionably right so far as his objection asserts one and one 
only God, and rejects whatever in any way or shape mili- 
tates against that great primal truth. There is one and 
only one God, maker of heaven and earth, and all things 

visible and invisible. The question between orthodoxy 
and Unitarianism is no question as to the Unity of God, 
but simply a question as to the Trinity. Does the assertion 
of God as Triune deny his unity? Is there no intrinsic 
reason apprehensible by us for asserting the one God as 
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Father, Son, and Holy Ghost? That one is not three, and 
three are not one, is, of course, true. It needs no very pro- 
found philosophy to discover that, and to assert that God 
cannot be one in the respect that he is three, or three in the 
respect that he is only one. But the assertion that God is 
one, is not the assertion that he is unity and nothing else. 
Simple unity, or unity without contents or interior rela- 
tions, is a mere abstract, empty unity, the unity, or to Ev 
of the Alexandrians, the reine Seyn of "Hegel, which Hegel 
himself identifies with dus Vichts-Seyn. The Alexandrians 
never regarded their to Ev, the One, as the equivalent of 
the term God, but added to the conception of unity, which 
they erroneously regarded as the radical conception of the 
Divinity, two other conceptions, Adyo¢ or Nove, and Avvane, 
Intelligence and Power. They ‘erred in their exposition of 
the Trinity, and never asserted the Christian T rinity at all, 
but they well understood that simple, abstract unity is not 
and cannot of itself be living God. All the various hea- 
then Theogonies, however absurd or ridiculous they may 
appear to us, were only so many abortive efforts to explain 
the existence in God of something not included in the 
conception of abstract unity, and indicate a deeper and richer 
philosophy in the heathen than has prevailed since Des- 
cartes even in the Christian world. 

The One, or naked and empty unity, even in the 
Unitarian mind, is not the equivalent of God. When he 
says one, he still asks, one what? The answer is one God, 
which implies, even with him, something more than unity. 
It implies unity and its real and necessary contents as 
living or actual being. Unity is an abstract conception 
formed by the mind operating on the intuition of the con- 
crete, and as abstract, has no existence out of the mind 
conceiving. Like all abstractions, it is in itself dead, unreal, 
null. God is not an abstraction, not a mere generaliza- 
tion, a creature, or atheorem of the human mind, but one 
living and true God, existing from and in himself, @ se et 
in se. He is real being, being i in its plenitude, eternal, in- 
dependent, self-living, and complete im himself. To live is 
to act. To be eternally and infinitely living is to be 
eternally and infinitely acting, is to be all act ; and hence 
philosophers and theologians term God, in scholastic lan- 
guage, most pure act, actus purissimus, But act, all act 
demands, as its es ssential conditions, principle, medium, and 
end. Unity, then, to be actual being, to be eternally and 
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purely act in itself, must have in itself the three relations 
of principle, medium, and end, precisely the three relations 
termed in Christian theology Father, Son, and Holy Ghost,— 
the Father as principle, the Son as medium, and the Holy 
Ghost as end or consummation of the Divine life.* These 
three interior relations are essential to the conception of 
unity as one living and true God. [ence the radical con- 
ception of God as Triune is essential to the conception of 
God as one God, or real, self-living, self-sufficing Unity. 
There is nothing in this view of the Trinity that asserts that 
one is #hree, or that three are one; nor is there any thing 
that breaks the Divine Unity, for the triplicity asserted is 
not three Gods or three Divine beings, but a three-fold inte- 
rior relation in the interior essence of the one God, by vir- 
tue of which he is one actual, living God. The relations 
are in the essence of the one God,and are, so to speak, 
the living contents of his unity, without which he would 
be an empty, unreal abstraction ; one—nothing. 

Empty, abstract unity, or unity that has no conerete 
reality, no interior contents or relations, is without life, is 
dead, inert, unproductive. Hence the old Eleatics, who 

asserted God as simple, naked unity, could never assert 
creation, and, in fact, denied that there can any thing exist 
distinguishable from unity. A being who has in himself 
no principle of multiplicity cannot create or produce any 
thing distinct from himself. Unity gives only unity; from 
one you can get only one, and one multiplied by one gives 
only one. The Unitarian himself does not r ally believe 
God is simple abstract unity, and really, in his own mind, 
conceives of God as having essential interior relations, only 
he does not perceive that they are and must be the Trinity 
of Christian theology. At any rate, as he reflects, he 
learns that with the simple conception of unity he cannot 
assert creation. Ilence we note among Unitarians a double 
tendency—the one a tendency to return towards ortho- 
doxy, and the other a tendency to pantheism, which is the 
absolute denial of the Divine creative act. There are very 
few Unitarians to be found to-day who adhere to the Uni- 
tarianism of 1815 or 1825, and their number is daily dimin- 
ishing. Some have become Episcopalians, some Sweden- 
borgians, some, like Dr. Bellows and Dr. Osgood of this 


* See Quarterly Review, April, 1862, pp. 176-185, for a further develop- 
ment and proof of what is asserted in the text. 
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city, are yearning for a Church and a deeper and richer 
theology ; others are trying to form to themselves a Spir- 
itual Christianity, without any historical Christ ; and oth- 
ers still have fallen asleep in pantheism, or are ‘secking a 
vent for their interior activity in the various philanthro- 
pic or social movements of the day, confining, even avow- 
edly, their thoughts and their hopes to the world of space 
and time. So true is it that the dogma of creation goes 
with the dogma of the Trinity, though creation is a fact 
constantly passing before our eyes. Pure unity has no 
interior life, no interior relations, and is therefor inert, 
and can act neither interiorly nor exteriorly, and there- 
fore cannot be creative being. 

God creates and can create only after ideas or types in 
his own eternal mind or essence, as Plato long ago taught us. 
Deny the Logos, God’s interior Word, or interior expres- 
sion, so to speak, of his own thought or intelligence, the 
Verbum mentis, and you deny these eternal ideas or types, 
and consequently the creative ability of God, or his power 
to produce existences distinguishable from his own U nity. 
God can place no existence out of himself, the idea, type, or 
principle of which is not in himself. Creation is the exterior 
expression by the Creator of his own interior Word. The 
artist cannot produce without an interior design, and in pro- 
ducing, be it a poem, a statue, a picture, or a temple, he 
only gives expression orouwfness to his design, the idea or type 
which he conte mplatesin his own mind. God being com- 
plete in himself, and in all respects sufticing for himself, is 
free to create or not to create, to create this existence or that, 
according to his own good pleasure; but, if he creates at all, 
he must create after the idea, type, or pattern eternal in 
his own mind, therefore in his own essence; for St. Thomas 
has well said that /dea in mente divina nihil est, quam essen- 
tia Dei. Yet God as the divine artist must eternally behold 
the ideas or types eternal in his own essence, and then evi- 
dently we must recognize a distinction of relation between 
the Divine Essence beholding and the Divine Essence beheld. 
The beholding is precisely what is meant by the generation 
of the Word or Logos; and as the Word is ge ynerated not 
made, the relation between God generating and the Word 
generated, is that of generator and generated, or that of 
Father and Son. The generator bears to the generated the 
relation of Father, and the generated bears to ‘the generator 
that of Son, and hence the. reason why the W ord is called 
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Son, and the generative principle Father. The Divine Action 
generating the Son completes and can complete itself only 
by a return through the Son to the generative principle. 
This return through the Son is the Holy Ghost, a third 
relation equally eternal in the Divine Essence. Hence in 
the Divine interior eternal progression the Father is the 
principle, the Son is the medium, and the Holy Ghost is the 
end or consummation. The relation of the three Persons, 
as they are called, of the Godhead, is to be noted in crea- 
tion, or in the external action, or action ad extra, of God, 
and creation itself must copy exteriorly the interior pro- 
gression of the Divine Being. It proceeds from the Father 
as principle, through the Son as medium, and returns in 
the Iloly Ghost through the Son to its principle, or to God 
as its final cause. The three persons equally coneur in 
every external act of God, only they concur in diverse re- 
spects. But this is digressing. We do not identify the ideas 
or types of creation, whic h are indistinguis hable in his Di. 
vine Essence with the Son, but we identity God’s contem- 
plation of them in his own essence with the generation of the 
Word. And as he could not create without them and with- 
out beholding or contemplating them, we maintain that 
without his essential Tri-unity, he could not create at all. 
As there can be nothing in creation which has not its idea, 
type, or principle in the creator, there must be in him the 
idea, type, or principle of society, for there is undeniably 
society in creation. All society is founded in what we call 
family relations, and implies the relation of sex, marriage, 
generation. Society is restricted to the same genus or 
species. Man has and can have no proper social relation 
with any race but his own. The idea, type, or principle of 
sex, marriage, generation, must, then, bei in God. The hea- 
then understood something of ‘this, and hence represented 
in their Theogonies their great gods, D/i M/ujores, as andro- 
gynous, or male and female. Their representations were 
gross and false, because they misinterpreted the analogies in 
the case; but under their gross and disgusting representa- 
tions, which took the analogies in an anthropomorphous 
sense, there was a truth concealed, misconceived, distorted, 
or travestied, which it will not do to overlook. God is not 
male and female or androgynous, in the gross sense repre- 
sented by the heathen, but there must be in him the prin- 
ciple of sex, of marriage, and generation, or there could 
not be society in creation. If he in his own being were un- 
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social, solitary, so to speak, absolutely alone, he could create 
no society, for his creation is but the outward expression, or 
expression ad extra of his own interior life, which it does 
and must copy. The social type, the Divine Original of 
Society, is in the Trinity, as has been well set forth by Don- 
oso Cortes in his masterly work on Catholicity, Liberalism, 
and Socialism, so faithfully and elegantly translated and 
recently given to the American oubli ic, by our gifted and 
highly accomplished friend, Mrs. Madeline Vinton ¢ Goddard. 

“Unitarians themselves call God Father, and do not sern- 
ple to address him as Our Father. But the relation of 
father is a relation of generation, not of creation. God is 
not father because he is creator, and he cannot be father 
unless he generates a son, and a son of his own nature. To 
deny the eternal generation of the Son, or that the Son is 
of the same nature with the Generator, is to deny that God 
is Father. To be able to call God Father, it is necessary, 
then, to concede the Eternal Generation and Proper Divini- 
ty of the Son. 

But even conceding that God is father in relation to his 
own Divine Son, that does not give us the right to address 
him as our F ather, or to repeat “the Pater Noster. God is 
not owr Father, because he is our creator. The relation of 
parent and child is in the order of generation, not of crea- 
tion, and the parent and child are of the same nature. 
God is father by the eternal generation of the Son, but not 
by that fact is he ovr Father. This is a serious difficulty in 
the way of Unitarianism. The Gentiles, indeed, call God 
father, but never, so far as we remember, ow7 Father. Zeus 
or Jupiter is called father; but because he is father of gods, 
not because he is father of men. He is addressed 
“Father of gods and Avng of men.” The Mahometans, 
who are stanch Unitarians, and deniers of the Trinity, do 
not address God as ovr Father. Their formula is, “ God is 
God, and Mahomet is his prophet.” Nowhere outside of 
the Christian faith, unless with the Jews, who believed in 
the Incarnation, at least implicitly, if not explicitly, i is God, 
to our knowledge, ever addressed as ow Father. This is as 
it should be. We ean have a real filial relation to God 
only in Jesus Christ, and not even in him, if he was only a 
man sent with a divine message from God, or if he was, 
even as the Arians maintained, a super: angelic creature, the 
first and highest of the creatures of God. In neither case 
would filial relation to him be a filial relation to God. We 
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can be sons of God and have God for our father, only as we 
are begotten by him and have the same nature with him. 
This is possible only in the Incarnation, in which our nature 
is made really and truly the nature of God. In the In- 
carnation real sonship to God is possible, for in that our 
nature is hypostatically united to God inthe unity of the 
Divine Person, and hence in the Incarnation our nature is 
really the nature of God, and if reborn in Christ Jesus, we 
become really sons of God. 

Jesus Christ being God, and the Son of God in his Divine 
nature and person, by taking up human nature to be his 
nature, establishes a relation of nature between God and us. 
God, by condescending to become man, enables man to be- 
come God. By being born of him in the Regeneration, we 
are born of God, are sons of God, and joint-heirs with him. 
We can then with truth say owr Father, and with real filial 
piety cry, “ Abba, Father.” Hence we may see a deep sig- 
nificance in the Incarnation, and understand that it per- 
vades the whole Christian Economy, is essential to it, with- 
out which we might indeed prostrate ourselves before God 
as our Creator and sovereign Lord, but could never ap- 
proach him, and love him, and commit ourselves to him 
as our Fatber. For it is only by virtue of our common 
nature that he can have the relation of father to us, or we 
have the relation of children to him ; and to suppose such 
common nature otherwise than through the Incarnation, 
would be to confound creature with creator and to fall into 
pantheism, that supreme sophism. The /ater Noster, the 
Lord’s Prayer, would be false in its doctrine, if the Incar- 
nation were not a fact, and it is always inappropriate in 
the nfouth of any one not regenerated in Christ Jesus by 
the Holy Ghost. That wonderful prayer can receive only 
an orthodox sense. It will be found, if analyzed, to con- 
tain, simple and brief as it is, the sum of Christian doctrine, 
of Christian prayer, Christian virtue, and Christian piety. 
Its brevity, simplicity, and comprehensiveness, prove its 
more than human origin, that it never could have been 
composed without Divine Inspiration. 

The Unitarian objects to the mystery of the Incarna- 
tion, that it is unintelligible, incredible, self-contradictory, 
absurd, and, even if true, could serve no useful purpose. 
That some popular or mimetic representations of this 
mystery, as understood by Unitarians, are open to these 
objections, we will not undertake to deny. The mystery is 
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superintelligible, but it is not unintelligible, nor is it self- 
contradictory, absurd, or without a very intelligible and 
important meaning in the Christian Economy, as we have 
just seen. Its apparent incredibility is due to its sub- 
limity, to its being the Divine Creative Act carried to its 
highest point, where the creature becomes one by nature 
with the Creator. It is the highest possible manifestation 
of the Divine condescension, the Divine wisdom and love, 
as well as of the Divine creative power. Certainly man is 
not God, and God is not man in one and the same respect. 
No orthodox believer pretends that the human is divine, 
or that the divine is human, that the Divinity was born of 
woman, or that it died or could die on the cross. The 
“divinity of humanity,” of which so much was foolishly 
said some years ago, is a pantheistic, not a Christian con- 
ception. God, in his Divine nature, is eternal and immor- 
tal, and is not in his Divinity born, was not crucified, was 
not dead and buried, nor did he rise again the third day. 
To assert that would be, indeed, to assert the unintelligible, 
the incredible, the self-contradictory, the absurd. But it 
cannot be asserted without denying the very fact of the 
Incarnation itself. Undoubtedly, the orthodox faith asserts 
that God was born, that he dwelt among us in the flesh, 
that he grew, eat, and drank, went about doing good, was 
poor, had not where to lay his head, was betrayed by a 
disciple into the hands of his enemies, was tried, condemn- 
ed as a malefactor, crucified between two thieves, was 
dead, laid in a new tomb, on the third day rose again, and, 
after forty days, ascended into heaven; but in his human, 
not in his Divine nature; in his humanity, not in his Divin- 
ity. Yet not, therefore, has the Unitarian the right to say 
that it was only a man of whom all this is affirmed; for 
that human nature was God’s nature as literally, as really, 
as substantially as the Divine nature itself, since the very 
meaning of the Incarnation is the assumption by the Eter- 
nal Word of’ the human nature to be God’s nature. 

Ilere is the wonderful condescension of God. He did 
not make human nature divine, for that even he, with all 
his omnipotence could not do; but, leaving it human na- 
ture still, he condescended to it, and made it, in the strict- 
est sense of the word, his own nature. The mystery is 
precisely in this union of two forever distinct natures in 
one Divine Person. It is superintelligible, but not unintel- 
ligible; and it appears unintelligible to the Unitarian, only 
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because he mistakes it, and conceives of the Incarnation 
always in either a Nestorian or a Eutychian sense, and 
never in the orthodox sense. If we assert two distinct 
natures, he assumes that we assert two distinct persons ; 
and if we assert one person only he assumes that we really 
assest only one nature. He assumes that unity of nature 
necessarily carries with it unity of person, and duality of 
nature duality of person, so that God could not, finless he 
assumed human personality, have assumed human nature. 
jut, with his permission, this is not self-evident, and he 
fails to prove it. Certainly there is no person without 
nature, for person is the nature completed, or having its 
last complement; and, therefore, there can be no Divine 
Person without a Divine nature. There can, again, be no 
human nature without personality, either human or divi ine; 
but nothing hinders God, if it so please him, to supply its 
last complement with his own personality. The human 
nature would then be truly person, but its person would be 
God, and also be the person of the Divine nature. Each 
nature would be person, but both would have one and the 
same Divine Personality. And this is the precise mystery 
of the Incarnation—God making himself the Person of 
human nature, or making human nature his own nature. 
Our Lord is, therefore, indissolubly God-man, with two 
forever distinct natures in the unity of one Divine Person. 
Ile acts necessarily always as one person, and, as what is 
done in either nature is done by him as Person, and as his 
person is God, that which he does in his human nature is 
done by God as truly and as strictly as what he does in 
his Divine nature. It is not, then, simply the man that is 
born, that grows, that suffers and dies, is buried, and rises 
again, but God himself, in his human nature. The self- 
contradiction and absurdity alleged by the Unitarian disap- 
pear the moment we take the ‘Tncarnation in its orthodox 
sense. IJlow God could become incarnate, or make human 
nature his nature, we, of course, do not attempt to ex- 
plain, nor is it necessary that we should. The fact is not 
impossible, for nobody can say that it exceeds the infinite 
power of God, since it involves no intrinsic contradiction. 
The objection of the Unitarian, therefore, is not well taken. 
3ut the reason for accepting the mystery of the Incar- 
nation is not purely negative, or even extrinsic. It has ¢ 
reason in the very constitution of the Universe. In exam- 


ining the mystery of the Trinity we have found that all acts 
Vou. IV.—No. III. is 
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to be complete, must return to the actor. This return is 
its consummation. The creative act, if it ended with the 
procession of: existences from the creator as first cause, 
would be incomplete, initial, inchoate, unconsummated ; for 
the existences would attain to no final cause, and fulfil no 
purpose. God cannot create without creating for an,end, 
and in creation final cause is as essential as first cause. God 
ean creatt for no final cause but himself. Hence the Sacred 
Writers assure us throughout, that all things are made by 
him and for him. Then all creatures must have two mo- 
tions, and the Universe two cycles, the one the proces- 
sion of existences, by way of creation, from God as first 
cause, and the other their return to him, without absorp- 
tion in him, as final cause, which completes or consum- 
mates the creative act, as the return in the Trinity of the 
act generating the Son through the Son to the Father, or 
the Procession of the Holy Ghost, completes, consummates 
the interior and eternal progression of the Divine Being. It 
makes the Universe a copy or external expression of the 
interior essence of God, as all creation must be. The two 
cycles or two motions, the procession of existences from 
God as First Cause, and their return to him as Final Cause, 
is recognized and asserted by all Gentile Theology, Oriental 
and Western, ancient and modern, and especially by Bud- 
hism, but, unhappily, in a pantheistic sense. No Gentile 
philosophy, not even that of Plato, recognizes the Divine 
creative act, the great fact asserted in the first verse of 
Genesis: “In the beginning God created heaven and 
earth.” Hence the Gentiles never conceive the proces- 
sion of the Universe from God to be by way of creation, 
but by way of formation, generation, or emanation, and its 
return to him as final cause, they hold to be its absorp- 
tion in him, as the bubble in the ocean, which is really its 
annihilation. Christian philosophy or theology, illumined 
by the light shed on Cosmogony by the mystery of the Trin- 
ity, escapes pantheism by asserting the creative act, and 
showing that the procession of existences from God as first 
cause is by way of creation, and their return to him as 
final cause is not by way of absorption in him, or their an- 
nihilation as existences, but as ‘existences retaining their 
distinct and substantive existence; therefore a return that 
consummates the creative act, instead of withdrawing it, 
and avoids the pantheism universal in all Gentile philosophy. 

The procession of existences from God as first cause, or 
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of existences in the first cycle, is what, after the Greeks, we 
call Cosmos, or the Universe regarded in its relation to 
God as first cause. Now the return of existences to God 
as final cause cannot be in the Cosmos, because that would 
be the denial of the second cycle, and would confound the 
final cause with the first, or the return of existences to 
God with their procession from him. The explication or 
development of the Cosmos in space and time, which is by 
me generation, is all in the first cycle, and in the order 
of procession from God. The Cosmos cannot attain its 
final cause, be completed, or consummated by natural expli- 
cation or development, for explication and development 
cannot carry it out of its own cycle into the second cycle, 
or even initiate the motion of return. Here is the refuta- 
tion alike of those who assert that man can attain to his 
end in the order of generation by natural development and 
culture, and of those also who assert the possibility of 
natural beatitude. The final cause of man is God, and 
God, whether regarded as first cause or as final cause, is 
supernatural, always above nature ; and as our own beati- 
tude can be only in attaining to our end and resting in our 
final cause, our beatitude can be only in the supernatural, 
as Christian orthodoxy always asserts. From the natural 
to the supernatural there is and can be no natural transi- 
tion. The Cosmos does not emanate or flow out as a nat- 
ural stream from God, but is created by the direct and 
immediate act of God, without the concurrence of any cos- 
mic concreative act, and the creative act of God is there- 
fore strictly supernatural. Adam was not generated, that 
is, developed by the concreative act of the creature; but 
was created by the direct and immediate act of God, and 
the same must be said of the original of every genus or 
species in the Universe; for generation produces no new 
race or species, and only explicates, develops, or brings 
out what was original in the progenitor of* the race, im- 
mediately created. Even in the Cosmos the initial individ- 
ual must be supernaturally created; for only by a super- 
natural act can creatures proceed from the first cause. 
So only by a supernatural creative act, providing the su- 
pernatural individual or father, can the return of creatures 
to the supernatural as final cause be initiated and effected. 

The second cycle, the second motion, the return of exist- 
ences to God, is not, and cannot be the natural develop- 
ment of the Cosmos. As the Cosmos can be consummated 
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only in returning to God, only in the supernatural, it must 
be supernaturally elevated to the plane of the supernat- 
ural before the second motion or motion of return can 
commence. This elevation is possible only in the Incarna- 
tion, for it is only by the supernatural assumption of the 
nature of the Cosmos to be the nature of God that the 
Cosmos can stand on the plane of a supernatural end, or 
of God as final cause. Here is an intrinsic reason for the 
Incarnation, which by the supernatural act of God com- 
pletes the Cosmos or the first cycle, and initiates the sec- 
ond or return, which in the New Testament is called Pa- 
lingenesia, usually rendered in English by the term Pe- 
generation. God founds the Palingenesia by the act by 
which he creates the hypostatic union with human nature, 
making it his nature, as * founds the Cosmos by his Eter- 
nal Word unincarnated in time. 

The lower orders of creation were created for man, and 
their natures are contained in him, for he is microcosm, 
as said the ancients, and they return to God as final cause 
in man’s return. Their nature was assumed in the assump- 
tion of human nature, for our Lord assumed body as well 
as soul, flesh as well as spirit, and all Christians profess to 
believe in the resurrection of the flesh or the body—in 
resurrectionem carnis. This disposes of any difficulty the 
Unitarian might find in relation to the lower orders of cre- 
ation. As to the higher, their nature was in some sense 
assumed in assuming the spiritual nature of man, as is 
implied by the Church in calling Mary the Mother of God, 
“the Queen of Angels,” which she could not be, if her 
divine Son did not enable them to return to their final 
cause by the nature he took from her. He directly as- 
sumed, indeed, only human nature, but in assuming human 
nature he really assumed all created nature, though he suf- 
fered and died, made atonement for, and redeemed from 
sin only the human race, not the angels that kept not their 
first estate. The Incarnation or assumption of human na- 
ture to be the nature of God, was necessary to enable man 
to attain to his end, and to have with God as final cause, a 
relation corresponding to his relation to him as first cause, 
to consummate the creative act in both cycles, so that God 
should be “all and inall,” without the annihilation of distinct 
created existences, and without any favor being extended 
to the pantheisin of the Emanationists, or the realization 
by God of his own possibility in creation, as maintained 
by the Ilegelians. 
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The return of existences to God as their final cause, 
necessarily implies that they become God. This is neces- 
sarily the meaning of the assertion that the creative act, to 
be completed, consummated, must return to its principle. 
The Holy Ghost is God equally with the Father and the 
Son. But we find in the Trinity, that the Holy Ghost is the 
spiration of the love of the F: ather for the Son, and of the 
Son for the Father. The return of creatures to God, as 
final cause, is their spiration or loye, copying externally, in 
the order of creation, the procession of the Holy Ghost, 
and hence the Holy Ghost is called the Sanctifier. The 
return proceeds from love, and the natural tendency of love 
is to unify, and it is never satisfied till it is identitied with 
its object, as we may learn from the analogy of purely 
natural love. The love is not fulfilled, consummated, till 
the lover and the loved become one, and each possesses the 
other. It can be fulfilled, consummated, only when they 
both have one and the same nature. Even Channing was 
aware of this, and therefore maintained that man has “a 
kindred nature with God,” meaning that man’s nature is 
akin to the Divine nature, whence his disciples talked 
much of the “ Divinity of humanity,” and of the * Divine 
element in man.” But without intending it, he gave ut- 
terance to a pantheistic sentiment. Man can be akin to 
the Divine nature, and can claim kindred with God, we 
have seen, only as our nature in the Incarnation is made the 
nature of God. The love which returns to God can be con- 
summated only in the Incarnation. In the Incarnation man 
literally becomes God by nature, and without implying a 
pantheistic sense. In that our nature becomes God’s na- 
ture, and we can become one with him, even in our nature. 
God in becoming man, enables man to become God, without 
ceasing to be man and God’s creature. By the union of 
our nature with his, the distance between creator and 
creature is removed ; we can enter into true social relation 
and hold real and living communion with him, not a ey 
imaginary or fictitious « communion, which is all the Sacra- 
mentarians can admit. 

The human nature assumed by our Lord, though in- 
dividuated in him as it was in Adam, includes all indi- 
viduals, only generically, only as they existed in the first 
individual, or progenitor of the race. Allindividuals were 
in Adam, for i in him was the entire human race, but they 
were in him unexplicated, and could actually exist only as 
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explicated or developed by natural generation. The same 
law holds good in regard to our Lord, the second Adam. 
All individuals are in him, for he assumed entire hu- 
man nature, and was perfect man as well as perfect God ; 
but they must be explicated, developed, or born of him by 
regener ration, which is by grace, not natural generation, 
before they exist in him as “distinet individuals. Now, as 
grace may be resisted by our free will, and even be lost 
though once bestowed, itdoes not follow that all will enter 
the palingenesiac order ; ; or that all who enter it will perse- 
vere, and attain to glorification or actually return to God 
as their final cause. "So it may turn out that large numbers 
of individuals may forever remain in the order of Genesis, 
mere cosmic, and therefore inchoate existences, real abor- 
tions, and never become one with God in Christ Jesus. 
But, if so, the fault is their own, for our Lord, by assuming 
entire human nature, renders their personal return to God 
possible, if they choose to comply with the necessary con- 
ditions. 

What we have thus far said, if we have sueceeded in 
making our meaning intelligible, answers the objections of 
the Unitarian to the great and fundamental mysteries of 
the Trinity and the Incarnation, and shows that’ there are 
not only no intrinsic reasons against them, but very strong 
intrinsic reasons for them. Yet the Unitarian system is 
not refuted in all points. The Unitarian objects more 
strenuously still to the dogma of Original sin and the 
mystery of Redemption orthe Atonement. He understands 
original sin to mean that the guilt of Adam?’s sin is imput- 
ed to all his posterity, who are punished for it as if it were 
actually their own. He objects that this is unreasonable, 
unjust, indeed, impossible. God cannot impute sin where 
there is no sin, for he is a God of truth. It is impossible 
that one should be guilty of asin which he has not com- 
mitted by his own voluntary act, and to punish one for a 
sin of which he is not guilty is manifestly unreasonable 
and unjust. Most ce tainly. But the objection confounds 
original sin with actual Sin. Original sin is the sin of 
origin, and in no sense implies that men as individuals are 
actually guilty of Adam’s sin, or that as individuals they 
are actually punished for it. The meaning of the dogma 
is, that as the race was all in Adam as its progenitor, his 
sin tainted the race, the source from which we as individu- 
als spring ; so that we are born of a tainted nature, or a 
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degenerate race. Adam by his sin lost the justice in which 
he was originally constituted, and the integrity of his na- 
ture. As this loss was by sin, it is called itself sin, and as 
it tainted human nature or involved the degeneracy of the 
race, it is called original sin. But no orthodox theologian 
ever contends that we as individuals are actually guilty of 
it, or that any individual as an individual is guilty of it, 

save Adam himself. The race suffers from it, and rightly, 
because the race was all in Adam and sinned in his sin; 
and individuals suffer from it, not because they individu- 
ally had any hand in committing it, but because they are 
born with a tainted nature and of a ‘degenerate race. But 
individuals are never actually punished for it as if it were 
an actual sin committed by them as individuals, or held 
responsible for it, as for a personal fault. 

‘he Unitarian further objects to the dogma of original 
sin, because he confounds it with the Calvinistic doctrine 
of Total Depravity, which asserts that man is clean gone 
in iniquity, and is so utterly corrupt in his nature that he 
is incapable of a good thought or a good deed, and all his 
thoughts, words, and deeds are necessarily sins, and hate- 
ful to God. But this Calvinistic doctrine is an exaggera- 
tion, and overstates the case. Certain it is that the unre- 
generate can think no thought and perform no act merito- 
rious of eternal life, or that is good in relation to the su- 
pernatural end of man; but not therefore does it follow 
that all their thoughts and deeds are sins, or that they can- 
not perform acts that are good and merit a reward, as St. 
Augustine teaches, in the cosmic or natural order. Indeed, 
men generally are weak rather than wicked. The in- 
stances of great wickedness are rare, and even the most 
abandoned are seldom without some good traits, and sel- 
dom pass their lives without some aets not sinful. If the 
Calvinistic statement were true, there wpuld be an end of 
human society, of domestic affection, and of public spirit. 
We do not believe our Calvinistic friends are as bad as 
they represent themselves, or that even Luther and Calvin, 
Cranmer and John Knox were totally depraved. 

The inability of the unregenerate to merit eternal life, 
or to paver acts good in the palingenesiac order, asserted 
by all orthodox Christians, we have already shown to be 
inherent in the cosmic nature of man. It is not the 
effect of sin, and would have existed even if man had not 
sinned, as we have shown in demonstrating the necessity 
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of the Incarnation to complete the first cycle and to ini- 
tiate the second, or the return of man to God as his final 
cause. Eternal life is in this return, or rather the consum- 
mation of this return, and none but the regenerated, those 
who are born of Jesus Christ, ever can or ever could live 
this eternal life or do any thing-to merit it. Regeneration 
or the new birth was always necessary, and is not made 
necessary either by original sin or by actual sin. Adam was 
constituted in original justice and “placed on the plane of 
his return to God, and had he stood there, and persevered 
to the end, he would have secured eternal life for himself, 
and, as is commonly held, for all his posterity. But he was 
not constituted in that justice by his nature, or as cosmic 
Adam, and never could have transmitted it to his posterity 
by natural generation, as we have seen in the necessity of 
the Incarnation as the medinm of man’s return to God as 
his final ecanse. All he could have done would have been 
to transmit his integral nature. Ile was elevated to that 
justice by supernatural grace, perhaps in the first instant 
of his creation; yet he was elevated to it by supernatural 
grace, and this elevation of nature, or placing man on the 
plane of his beatitude, which is God, and therefore super- 
natural, is precisely what is meant by regeneration. Re- 
generation was, therefore, as neeessar vy in Adam innocent 
as in Adam fallen, and consequently even had he not sin- 
ned his posterity could never have entered into the order 
of eternal life without regeneration, or the new birth in 
Christ Jesus. The reason of this is obvious, for our beati- 
tude does not lie in the first cycle, the cosmos, the natural 
order, or order of natural generation, but in the second 
cycle, in the return to God as final cause, and God, whether 
as first or as last cause, is supernatural. There is not and 
there never could have been a natural beatitude for man. 
Natural beatitude js a created beatitude, and to suppose it 
would be to suppose that man ean attain his beatitude in the 
cosmos, in time, not in eter nity, and without att: lining to 
his end, or last cause, while he is still on his way, a mere 
initial, or inchoate existence, eternally below his destiny, 
which would be to suppose man finds his beatitude in what 
all Christian theology regards as hell! We therefore main- 
tain that the necessity “of regeneration is not created by 
sin, and therefore, as regeneration is possible only in the 
Incarnation, that God would, if he designed to consummate 
his work, have become incarnate even if man had not sin- 
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ned, although if man had not sinned he would not have 
come to suffer and die on the cross, or to redeem us and 
make satisfaction for our sins. 

Sut, though man, even had he not sinned, could not 
have done any thing good in the order of eternal life 
without regeneration by the Holy Ghost in Christ, the 
Incarnate God, who completes the first cycle and ini- 
tiates the second, completes the cosmos and initiates palin- 
genesia, as Adam initiates genesis or the order of genera- 
tion; yet is original sin a fact, very intelligible in: itself, 
and very certain. Its accidents may not be always and 
everywhere the same, and the degeneracy of the race 
may be greater or less i in some families, tribes, or nations 
than in ‘others ; and, though not so fatal a taint to our 
nature as Calvinistic exaggerations assert, yet the fact 
itself is universal and undeniable. So much Father Kohl- 
mann and innumerable other theologians have established. 
Our nature has evidently declined from its original recti- 
tude, and is not now in its normal state. It bears in itself 
the proofs of internal disorder, and that it lacks integrity, 
equilibrium. It does not operate harmoniously, with the 
due concordance of the parts with one another, and with 
the whole. It is out of joint. The spirit lusteth against 
the flesh, and the flesh against the spirit. We see and ap- 
prove the better, and yet follow the worse. The appetites, 
passions, and affections do not move only as commanded 
by the understanding and the will, and are continually 
bringing both understanding and will into bondage, 
compelling them to be their slaves. What our modern 
authors of fiction call strong will is usually nothing 
but strong passion, which has taken complete mastery of 
the man. We evidently have lost what our theologians 
eall natura integra, and our nature is ev idently infected 
with a certain morbidity, which disorders it and renders it 
weak and infirm. The fact of this morbidity is attested by 
universal experience, and experience equally attests that it 
is curable by no natural culture, however wise or judicious. 
It is asserted in the universal traditions of the race, and 
without assuming it we can in no manner explain indi- 
vidual experience or the facts of history. 

The fact of the transmission of original sin by hereditary 
descent, or its propagation by natural generation, is easily 
enough understood, if we admit, as we should, the reality 
of genera and species, without which there could be no 
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generation, and no original sin. The difficulty the Unita- 
rian feels under this head arises from ‘his nominalism or 
conceptualism, which regards genera and species, the 
universals of the schoolmen, as empty words, or as mere 
conceptions or mental abstractions with no objective real- 
ity, or existence, out of the mind that conceives them. 
With the Unitarian, humanity, when not taken in the sense 
of a moral quality, is either a simple aggregation of indi- 
viduals, or a mere mental abstraction or generalization, 
without existence, as the schoolmen say, a parte ret. But 
genera and species—universals—are not mere empty 
words, as Rosceline asserted, nor mere mental conceptions, 
without objective reality, as Abelard taught, but are ob- 
jectively real, as the old Realists, with Guillanme de Cham- 
peaux at their head, maintained, though not, as they are 
said to have maintained, entities that can exist separately 
without individuation or individuals. There is in the 
Unitarian body to-day a decided tendency to Realism; but, 
with the most of them, it is an equally decided tendency to 
pantheism. Modern philosophy has pretty generally ex- 
ploded both smniudles and conceptualism, and led to 
the reassertion of what Plato and some of the Greek 
Fathers call the methexis. So far all is well. But our 
heterodox philosophers, in rehabilitating the Platonic ideas, 
and in asserting the reality of universals, or genera and 
species, confound them with the ideas or types in the 
Divine Mind, and thus make the methexie ideal and the 
ideal God, or, in other words, make genera and species 
identical with the essence of God, which is pure pantheism. 
They do not understand that methixis is methexis, that is, a 

articipation of the Divine Ideas, or essence, mediante his 
Jivine creative act, so that the methexic is as much acrea- 
tion as the mimetic or the individual. 

Genera and species have their ideas and types in the Di- 
vine essence, and participate in them through the creative 
act; but they are creations, and distinguishable from God 
as are all creatures. They are real existences, but not ex- 
istences subsisting separately from the individual. The race 
is distinguishable, but not separable from the individual. 
The race and the individual are alike real, but the one is 
never without the other. There are no men without man, 
and no man without men, or man individuated. Hence 
we read in Genesis: “ And God created man in his own 
image ; in his own image created he him; male and fe- 
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male created he them ;” that is, he created man as the 
race in a generative or productive individual. In gene- 
ration the race is propagated, and individuals multiplied ; 

but the generation or multiplication of individuals adds 
nothing ‘to the race, which was entire in Adam ; it only 
explicates or develops it. Adam was generically all men, 
and all men are generically Adam. What we can affirm 
ot Adam as the race, we can affirm of all men generically. 

If the race was tainted in him, it is necessarily tainted in 
all born of him, unless preserved by some special miracle 
of Divine Grace, as Pius IX., our Holy Father now glo- 
riously reigning, has affirmed to have been the fact in the 
case of the Blessed Vi irgin, for the race is one and identi- 
cal in all men, in Adam and all born of him. All genera- 
tion is in one and the same race, and the generated and the 
generator have one and the same nature. We saw this 
when treating the mystery of the Trinity. Adam could 
generate only his own nature, and that nature having been 
tainted by his sin, he could generate only that tainted 
nature. ‘To say that the race is degenerate in all men is 
only saying that it was degenerate in Adam, the progeni- 
tor of all. The race was all in him; if it fell in him it 
necessarily fell in all, and the assertion of original sin is, if 
we consider it well, only the assertion that the race sinned 
and fell in Adam, or that Adam’s sin tainted his nature. 
Recognize the objective reality and unity of the race, 

which imply a real, not merely a covenanted or arbitrarily 
decreed solidarity of all men ‘with Adam, and the objec- 

tions to the dogma of original sin are removed, and we are 
obliged to assert it if we assert that Adam sinned, for as he 
was the race, he could not sin without the race partaking 
in his sin. 

We may now approach the Atonement or the mystery 
of Redemption. The Unitarian objects to it, that it is un- 
necessary, unjust, and impossible. It is, he Says, as easy 
for God to forgive directly the sinner on repentance and 
amendment of life without satisfaction, as it is indirectly, 
by sending his Son to, make the satisfaction. The sinner 
gives and God receives nothing in the one case that he does 
not in the other. God is the creditor, and he is not paid by 

taking the amount due him from his left hand and putting 
it into his right hand, or by paying himself out of his own 
funds. It is unjust to lay on Jesus Christ, who was inno- 
cent, the penalty of man’s transgressions, and impossible 
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that he should pay it and obtain the sinner’s discharge, for 
the sentence was * Zhou shalt surely die,” not “Thou shalt 
surely die, unless another is found to die in thy stead.” 
God could undoubtedly have forgiven the sinner directly 
on simple repentance and amendment of life, if he had so 
chosen, and in fact, he does so forgive, and forgives no one 
otherwise. They who persevere and die in their sins, die 
unforgiven, unredeemed, and suffer the consequences of 
original sin and their actual sins, an everlasting exclusion 
from heaven, and the tortures of their exile. But the 
simple pardon of individuals, as supposed, would not have 
redeemed human nature itself, and restored it to moral 
health and soundness, without which regeneration is im- 
possible. The nature must be healed, at least in the logi- 
val order, before it can be regenerated or elevated, and it 
must be regenerated before it can return to God as its final 
cause,—a fact Calvinistic theology tries, but not success- 
fully, to indicate by making justification precede sanctifi- 
cation, Rede ‘mption precedes logically regeneration, so 
that regeneration without redemption is impossible, and 
therefore the race, since it had fallen in Adam, must be 
redeemed in Christ before individuals could be regenerated 
in him, placed on the plane of their return to God. 

Justice is revolted, not satisfied by the punishment of 
the innocent for the guilty, and laying the penalty on the 
innocent cannot release him who has actu: ully ine curred it, 
we concede, if understood mimetically, as the Unitarian 
always understands it. The principle of vicarious suffering 
and vicarious merit is methexic, not m'metic, and implies 
the reality and unity of the race, as*we have already ex- 
plained, and consequently the real solidarity of the head 
and members. In the Cosmos, or first cycle, stands at ihe 
head of the race the individual Adam, immediately and 
directly created by the creative act of God. Natural gen- 
eration by which individuals are born in the mimetic or- 
der, only explicate or dev elop Adam, and bring out what 
was in him, or what in the methexis Adam is. Ile 
was the entire human race, and the race, as to the first 
cycle, was complete in him. Hence his sin was original 
sin, and in his fall fell the race. At the head of the race 
in the second cycle, Palingenesia, stands the second Adam, 
Christ the Lord from heaven, no more produced by nat- 
ural generation than was the first Adam. The hypostasis 
or hypostatic union of the two natures in the unity of his 
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Divine Person, is by the direct and immediate creative act 
of God, and that act carried to its apex. In him, as in 
Adam, is the entire human race, for he assumed man hiin- 
self, and regeneration is the explication or development of 
what was in him from the instant of his assumption of hu- 
manity. He is, therefore, in the second cycle or teleologi- 
cal order, methexically all men, and all men are methexi- 
cally in him; and hence what he does in his human nature 
is done by man in him; and what is done by man is done 
methexically by all men, because all men are methexically 
man, and only man. 

The human nature our Lord assumed was that very na- 
ture which fell in Adam ; and in assuming it he assumed 
all its liabilities, therefore its duties, and the penalties it 
had incurred, though himself was without sin. In expiat- 
ing in his hums inity the offences of man by his life, suffer- 
ings, and death, or his obedience unto death, even the 
death of the cross, it was not another expiating for man, 
but man expiating in his head his own offences, suffering 
the penalty he had incurred, and yielding the perfect obe- 
dience he owed. It was not one man atoning for another, but 
man become God atoning, methexically atoning for himself, 

This disposes of the alleged injustice and ‘impossibility 
of the Atonement or Redemption through Jesus Christ. It 
also disposes of the Protestant doctrine of Jmputation, 
whether imputed guilt or imputed merit. God is truth, 
and cannot impute guilt where it is not, or justice to one 
who is not intrinsically just. Neither guilt nor justice is 
transferable. God punishes sin in him who commits it, 
and rewards merit im him who has it. So far the Unita- 
rian in his protest against Calvinism is right. Certainly 
we are redeemed and justitied by the merits of Jesus 
Christ, but only on the ground of our solidarity with him, 
our real pi articipation in “them as his members, as the mem- 
bers participate in whatever affects their head. We must 
be literally in him, really joined to him as our head, so 
that he and we are methexically one, living one and the 
same identical life, else we have, and can have no share in 
his merits. His merits avail us only as they are ours as 
well as his, and ours in that they are his. We have shown 
how this is possible by what we call the solidarity of the 
race, or what in the teleological order, or p uingenesia, is 
called theologically “ the Communion of Saints.” He who 
grasps this solidarity of Christ and his members will grasp 
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the radical conception of the Church as an organism, not 
merely an organization, and understand what St. Augus- 
tine means, when he says the Church is the whole Christ, 
—Evelesia totus est Christus. 

3ut we must not lose sight of the fact that the second 
eycle is teleologic, while the first Adam is initial ; or that 
while the first is the father of the order of generation, the 
second is the father of the order of regeneration, or the 
order of the return of existences to God as their final 
cause. The race is equally complete in both, but while its 
explication in the first Adam is by natural generation, its 
explication in the second Adam is by Grace. Though the 
race is redeemed in Christ, and the methexic man is re- 
stored to original justice, men as individuals, or mimetical- 
ly considered, do not participate in it by natural genera- 
tion, as they do in original sin, because they are not by 
natural generation born of Christ. As they partake of 
original sin by being born of Adam, so they partake of 
original justice to which the race is restored by redemption 
by being reborn of Jesus Christ ; but, as this “rebirth is in 
the order of return, and is the initiation into the second 
cycle, it can be only a rebirth by grace, for the reasons 
already g given when treating of the my stery of the Inear- 
nation. 

The Redemption, though complete for the race, methexi- 
cally perfect, is effected in individuals only as they are 
joined to Christ as real members of him, begotten in him 
by the Holy Ghost; for not otherwise are they solidaire 
with him, or his merits their merits. No individuals are 
redeemed as individuals, except as they are regenerated. 
Hence redemption and regeneration are mimetically coin- 
cident,—a fact which has led many theologians to maintain 
that if man had not sinned, God would not have become 
incarnate. As the redemption of the race is a necessary 
condition of regeneration, since the race has fallen, and as 
the practical application of the atonement to individuals 
and the regeneration take place in the same gracious act, 
the primary object of the Incarnation has been supposed 
to be Redemption. But we have shown that the Incarna- 
tion would have been necessary even if man had _ not 
sinned, that it was an essential part of the original plan of 
the Creator, that its primary object was the regeneration 
and the elorification of man by raising his nature to be the 
nature of God, and enabling him to attain to the end 
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for which he was created, and that redemption was 
secondary, as having been rendered necessary by man’s 
sin, to repair the damage caused by transgression. Ilence, 
also, as only in being united to Christ by the new birth do 
men actually share in the redemption, Calvinists and 
Jansenists have held that God died only for the elect, 
which is mimetically trne; but as the entire race was as- 
sumed by the Word and redeemed, it is more proper to say 
he died to redeem all, for the actual redemption of all w 
made possible, since all individuals were potentially in 
the race assumed, and therefore necessarily potentially re- 
deemed in its redemption. In the mimesis the redemption 
is limited ; in the methexis it is univesal. ‘. 

We have said the explication of the race, or rebirth in 
Christ is by grace. It could not be otherwise, since the 
return of man to God is not in the natural order. Man’s 
end is God as final cause, and God either as first cause or 
as final is always supernatural. Man has necessarily his 
origin and his end in the supernatural. But the grace of 
regeneration is, since man has manent conditioned on the 
grace of redemption, a grace always gratuitous, as say the 
theologians, for God could, if rm have left man in 
the state where he had placed himself by his own sin. 
God is not therefore obliged by his own justice to render 
the grace of redemption effectual in the case of all indi- 
viduals. Therefore the new birth is not only not by nat- 
ural generation, is not only by grace, but by the election of 
grace, and those whom he ‘predestinates to be redeemed, 
regenerated, and finally glorified, are called the elect. 
The grace is freely offered to all; but grace can besuccess- 
fully resisted by human liberty, ‘which must be r respected, 
because in either cycle the explication is by the concrea- 
tive act of man, or the active concurrence of the human 
will. Though Christ died for all, and redeemed all poten- 
tially, it does not necessarily follow that all will actually 
enter the Palingenesia, or that all who enter it will perse- 
vere therein to the end, and actually attain to their final 
cause. Those who do not, remain necessarily forever in 
the first cycle, with a mere cosmic existence, and therefore 
initial, inchoate, forever below—in inferno—their destiny, 
which is the hell of Christian theology, precisely the hea- 
then and the Unitarian heaven. But these will have only 
themselves to blame. 

There are several other points, such as Irresistible Grace, 
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Election and Reprobation, or Predestination and Human 
Freedom, which we intended on commencing to discuss at 
length, but which we must reserve for a future article. 
Even many points on which we have touched demand for 
the majority of readers, we fear, a much fuller elucidation 
than we have given them, and they will be taken up again 
hereafter. There also are depths in the mysteries we have 
glanced at, and within the reach of the understanding, to 
which we have not penetrated nor attempted to penetrate. 
We are perfectly aware that we have done nothing like 
justice to the great subject we have opened, and our main 
object in opening it has been to revive what is almost a 
forgotten scignce amongst us. But we think we have 
shown the i importance ot distinguishing—not separating— 
between the extrinsic and the intrinsic reasons for believing 
the mysteries of our holy faith. We do not pretend to 
have demonstrated the intrinsic truth of the mysteries, 
nor have we undertaken to do it; but we have shown, un- 
less we greatly deceive ourselves, that, though superintelli- 
gible, they are not unintelligible, or without analogy in 
what we know and are sure of; that they are not only not 
unreasonable, but reasonable, and what reason herself de- 
mands as her complement. They, then, are not incredible, 
but credible, and provable by an ordinary degree of exter- 
nal testimony. 

We do not regard the argument from intrinsic reason 
alone as sufficient, and we rely on it only so far as to prove 
that the mysteries are intrinsically credible. To complete 
it, it is necessary to join to it the ar gument from extrinsic 
authority. Father Kohlmann’s argument begins where 
ours ends. We would present the intrinsic part t first, for it 
prepares the way for the extrinsic. Moreover, for the het- 
erodox brought up even in a nominally Christian land, little 
more is necessary than to remove the a priort objections to 
the mysteries, or the antecedent difficulties in the way of 
believing them. The external authority is given virtually 
in Christian civilization. Remove the. prohibentia, and 
the man trained in Christian civilization asks little more. 
Few want reasons for believing, when their reasons for not 
believing are removed. We- “shall never for get the joy 
with which we found our objections to the Old Faith of 
Christendom, one after another, giving way, and began to 
see that we too might believe, and might enter the Com- 
munion of Saints, and claim kindred with the Saints and 
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martyrs of all climes and ages. Unbelief is an unnatural 
state, a state of violence, and no man who is a man, is at 
ease in it. The human mind, as soon as relieved of the 
pressure of unbelief, springs back to faith, and joys to be 
once more in its normal state. 





Arr II.—1. An Appeal to the People in behalf of their 
Rights as Authorized Interpreters of the Bible. By Catu- 
ArINnE E. Beecuer. New York: Harper & Brothers, 
1860. 

2. Elsie Venner: A Romance of Destiny. By Oxtver 
Wenve tt Hormes, Author of the Autocrat of the Break. 
fast Table, ete. Boston: Ticknor & Fields, 1861. 

3. Biographical Sketch of Henry Thomas Buckle, Pre- 
fixed to Exsays by Buckle. New York: Appletons, 
1863.* 


Eacu of the three works, whose titles we have placed at 
the head of this present article, gives expression to a very 
common misunderstanding of Catholic doctrine. It is for 
the purpose of bringing into view, and with the hope of cor- 
recting this misunderstanding, and not for the sake of re- 
viewing them as a whole, that we have placed together 
these three very different specimens of our recent literature. 
This misunderstanding consists in ascribing the Calvinistic 
doctrine of Total Depravity, together with the rigorous and 
appalling views of the condition and destiny of the princi- 
oa portion of mankind, which follow from it, to the Catho- 
lie Church, and to her great Doctors and Theologians, es- 
pecially St. Augustine. The author of the interesting and 


* The latter part of the following article discusses a subject at some length 
to which we had closed our pages; but the remarks it makes on the future 
destiny of the unregenerate are so necessary to remove tlie impression that St. 
Augustine’s doctrine and Calvinism are identical, that we could not dispense 
with them, and we think all our readers will cordially thank us for giving to 
our rule the liberal construction that does not exclude them. They are so 
temperate, so fair, so directly to the point, that we are sure our readers will 
read them with both pleasure and profit. Besides, if we are to meet the non- 
Catholic mind of our country in one of its most promising phases, and dispose 
of troublesome doubts rising in the minds of our own laity, we cannot wisely 
refuse to suffer the discussion to go on. In the present case it is not the lay 
Editor of the Review that writes, but a priest of God, a religious, and a learn- 
ed theologian, as well as a thinker, and a philosopher.—Editor B. Q. BR. 
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well-written sketch of Mr. Buckle, which is prefixed to his 
*‘ Essays,” who appears to us to write like a man of a can- 
did and philosophic temper, brings out this misapprehen- 
sion in the clearest manner, even in the very act of soften- 
ing down the harsher censures of Mr. Buckle. His mistake 
is, no doubt, one which he could not be expected to avoid, 
and therefore we cite his language the more readily, as it 
shows how incorrect the medium must be through which 
even well-intentioned persons look at Catholic doctrines. 
The following extract will show what we mean : 


“Of the clergy he saw only one, and that not the more favorable 
side. Ile regarded them as writers or preachers alone, and not as 
active and humanizing elements in society. He is right in ascri- 
bing to dogmatic theology, dark, cruel, ignorant and groundless 
theories, alike at variance with a divine Author, and dishonorable 
to human nature. He is wrong when he represents the orator in 
the pulpit, or the scholar in the closet, as hard, bigoted, and severe 
as his doctrines. In the Confessions of Augustine we have the 
outpourings of a large and liberal heart; in his writings on Fate, 
Free Will, and Foreknowledge, he appears only as the durus pater 
infandium, the precursor of the implacable and gloomy Calvin.” 
p- 19. 


Miss Beecher, who is a very implacable, though by no 
means gloomy antagonist of Calvin, attributes the specific 
tenets of his school to the Council of Trent, and traces the 
original sanction she supposes to have been given to them 
by the Catholic Church to the times and influence of Au- 
gustine. 

Of Dr. Holmes we shall have occasion to speak more 
fully bye and bye, and it is therefore enough to remark now 
en passant, that his works betray the existence of the same 
misapprehension in his mind, regarding the teachings of 
the Catholic Church, though he does not speak anywhere 
of St. Augustine in particular. 

Calvinists themselves are far from seeking any shelter 
under the theological batteries erected by the Council of 
Trent, or claiming any protection for their doctrine from the 
Roman Church of the last twelve centuries. They do, how- 
ever, claim St. Augustine as their great father, and as the 
precursor of Calvin and Luther. A durus pater infantium, 
in very deed to them, they would find him, it they would 
really study his writings. 

We wish to put a lance in rest and do battle against all 
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these antagonists, whatever banner they may fly, in defence 
of the great Philosopher and Theologian of the Catholic 
Church. It is, in particular, the charge made against him 
of holding the doctrine of the essential and total corruption 
of human. nature, that we wish to refute. Not so much for 
the vindication of his personal fame, as for the vindication 
of Catholic doctrine, do we wish to do this. St. Augustine 
is the chief of what may be called the most severe and 
rigorous of the different schools of Catholic Theology. He 
is also by far the greatest theologian the Catholic Church 
has ever produced, and the one whose mind has swayed 
the most powerful and extensive influence, in giving shape 
to philosophy, theology, and even the decisions of the Holy 
See and General Councils. 

If we can vindicate him from the charge of holding a 
cruel and unreasonable doctrine regarding “the nature and 
destiny of man, which is inconsistent with the goodness of 
God, and dishonorable to human nature, and if we can prove 
that his real doctrine was just the contrary of this, we have 
not only vindicated him as an individual theologian, but 
also Catholic Doctrine. For, if the Augustinian method of 
stating Catholic Doctrine, which is the one presenting the 
greatest difficulties to the Pelagian and the pure rationalist, 

‘an be successfully defended against their objections, a ‘for- 
tiori, the methods of the other Catholic schools which’ are 
less objectionable to them, can be vindicated. 

We begin our task by asserting, that St. Augustine not 
only nowhere teaches that human hature is intrinsically evil 
and substantially corrupt, but that he invariably teaches 
that it is substantially g good. Not only this, but he uniform- 
ly teaches that there is and can be no such thing as a posi- 
tively evil nature or substance, and that the existence of 
such a substance is metaphysically inconceivable. 


“Omnis natura in quantum natura est bona est; quia si incor- 
ruptibilis est, melior est quam corruptibilis; si autem corruptibilis 
est, quoniam dum corrumpitur minus bona fit, sine dubitatione 
bona est. Omnis autem natura aut corruptibilis est, aut incorrup- 
tibilis. Omnis ergo natura bona est; natura voco que et substan- 
tia dici solet. Omnis igitur substantia aut Deus aut ex Deo.” 
—De Lib, Arbitrio, iii, 36. 

“ Every nature inasmuch as it is nature is good; because if it is 
incorruptible it is better than that which is corruptible ; but if it is 
corruptible, since it becomes less good by being corrupted, it is 
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without doubt good. Now, every nature is either capable or in- 
capable of being corrupted. Therefore every nature is good ; and 
by nature I mean the same with that which is commonly called 
substance. Therefore every substance is either God, or from God.” 


Here is the whole of the philosophy of St. Augustine, and 
the whole of all Catholic philosophy from his day to our 
own, on this particular point, in a nutshell. St. Thomas, 
the ‘great disciple of St. Augustine, has done nothing else 
than “dev elop by the fine machiner y of his own philosophic 
genius this tirst principle which he derived from his master, 
and it runs into the warp and woof of the whole texture of 
dogmatic and moral theology on the pages of every Catho- 
lie writer. St. Augustine had been a Manichean. He 
had attempted to solve the question of the origin of evil by 
the dualistic theory of two eternal, self- existing, and antago- 
nistic principles, the one of good and the other of evil, ma- 
king the evil principle the author of the material universe. 


Having sounded all the absurdities of this theory to the 
bottom, he seized hold of the contrary idea of the’ unity of 
God, and of the universe in Him, with such a grasp of com- 


prehension that not even in his warfare with the Pelagians 
did he ever let go his hold of it for a single instant. 

Every substance -e is either God, or from God. God is the 
only self-existent, eternal and unchangeable Being. The 
Good in Him is Infinite and Invariable, for the very ides 
of good is being, and absolute being must be absolute good. 
Alf contingent : and finite existences are from God, and their 
very existence ~— in participating by a partial and 
variable mode, in His absolute being, which is identical 
with good. Ticcitien. in so far as they exist, that is, have 
nature or substance, they are good, and can cease to be good 
only by ceasing to exist. The Self-Existent is incorrupti- 
ble, because His Being can admit of no diminution. The 
Finite and Continge nt, is not of its own nature incorrupti- 
ble, but the only corruption conceivable is a diminution of 
its ‘being or good, or a partial return toward the Nothing- 
ness from which it was taken; leaving it however still good 
so far as it retains positive existence. 


“TIstee igitur du creature corpus et vita, quoniam formabilia 
sunt, sicuti superius dicta docuerunt, amissaque omnino forma in 
nihilum recidunt, satis ostendunt se ex illa forma subsistere, quie 
semper ejusmodi est. Quamobrem quantacumque bona, quamvis 
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magna quamvis minima, nisi ex Deo esse non possunt. Quid enim 
majus in creaturis quam vita intelligens, aut quid minus potest esse 
quam corpus? Que, quantumlibet deficiant, et eo tendant ut non 
sint, tamen aliquid forme illis remanet, ut quoquomodo sint. 
Quidquid autem forme cuipiam rei deficienti remanet ex illa forma 
est, quae nescit deficere.”—De Lib. Arbit., ii. 46. 

“Therefore these two created things, body and life, since they 
are of the class of things which exist by their form, according to 
the doctrine we have laid down above, and when they lose their 
form entirely fall back into nothingness, sufficiently show that they 
have their subsistence from that form which is ever the same. 
Wherefore all kinds of things which are good, however great or how- 
ever small, cannot have being except from God. For what is 
greater among creatures than intelligent life, or what can be less 
than body? Now these, however deticient they may become, and 
however they may tend in the direction of not existing, neverthe- 
less retain some form, in order to exist at all. But whatever there 
is of form remaining in any deficient thing, is from that form which 
knows no deficiency.” 


This passage shows clearly St. Augnstine’s doctrine that 
every spiritual and corpore: al nature is good, as existing only 
in God, and is capable of only a negative deficiency from 
good, but not of being transformed into a nature positively 
evil. This excludes the possibility of an essential corrup- 
tion or depravity of human nature. Whatever change hu- 
man nature has undergone at the Fall, it can only bea pri- 

vation or loss of some ‘good, and not the addition or substi- 
tution of some evil substance in lieu of it. The very notion of 
total depravity is impossible. For there is no depravation 
other than a deficiency from the original form received from 
God, and a total deficiency from this form is annihilation. 

The form of the rational nature of the angelic and human 

creature is essentially good, by participation in the immu- 
table form of the Creator. That form cannot be entirely 
lost while the creature continues to exist. The rational 
creature tends toward good by a necessary law of its being ; 
for it must tend toward the Creator or the ¢ reature, and 
both are good. There is no positive evil in the universe 
for the will to choose, and it must therefore choose among 
the intrinsically good objects which are under the cogni- 
zance of reason, either the infinite or the finite. Once more 
we will let the great African Doctor speak for himself, that 
it may be seen we are giving his doctrine and not merely 
our own. 
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*Permanet Dei opus bonum in quantiscumque malis operibus 
impiorum.... Et ipse spiritus immundus, bonum sit, quod spiri- 
tus, malum quod immundus.”~—De Pece. Orig., ii. 44. 

“Illa vero que facta sunt, ejus bono indigent, summo scilicet 
bono, id est summa essentia. Minus autem sunt quam erant, cum 
per anime peceatum minus ad illum moventur; nec tamen penitus 
separantur, nam omnino nulla essent.”—De Ver. Relig., xiv. 

“Quzerunt itaque a nobis, unde sit malum. Respondemus, ex 
bono, sed non summo et incommutabili bono. Ex bonis igitur in- 
ferioribus, et mutabilibus orta sunt mala. Que mala, licet intelli- 
gamus non esse naturas sed vitia naturarum: tamen simul intelli- 
gimus eas, nist ex aliquibus et in aliquibus naturis esse non posse ; 
nec aliquid esse malum nisi a bonitate defectum.”— Cont. Julian, i. 
37. 

“Voluntas ergo adherens communi atque incommutabili bono, 
impetrat prima et magna hominis bona. ..... Voluntas autem 
aversa ab incommutabili et communi bono et conversum ad pro- 
prium bonum, aut ad exterius, aut ad inferius, peccat..... Ita 
fit ut neque illa bona que a peccantibus appetuntur, ullo modo 
mala sint, neque ipsa voluntas libera. . . . . ; sed malum sit aver- 
sio ejus ab incommutabili bono, et conversio ad mutabilia bona.’’ 
—De Lib. Arb., ii. 53. 

“ Quapropter natura est in qua nullum malum est, vel etiam in 
qua nullum potest esse malum; esse autem natura in qua nullum 
bonum sit, non potest. Proinde nee ipsius diaboli natura malum 
est.”"— De Civit. Dei, xix. 31. 

“ The work of God remains good in all works, however evil, of 
the wicked... .. And the very unclean spirit himself is good 
inasmuch as he is a spirit, but evil inasmuch as he is unclean.” 

“Those things which are made need His good, to wit, the chief 
good, that is, the highest essence. They become less than they 
were, when by the sin of the soul their motion toward Him is les- 
sened ; but they are not therefore entirely separated from Him, other- 
wise they would become nothing at all.” 

“Therefore they inquire of us whence is evil. We answer, from 
the good, but not from the sovereign and unchangeable good. 
Therefore from inferior goods, and such as are changeable, evils 
have arisen. And although we perceive that these evils are not 
natures, but vices of natures, yet we also understand that they 
could not exist unless from and in certain natures; and that there 
is no evil except a defection from goodness,” 

“The will, therefore, adhering to the common and immutable 
good, obtains the first and chief goods of man. But when the will 
is averted from the common and immutable good and converted 
toward its own good, or the good of another, or an inferior good, 
it sins. Hence it is that neither those goods which are desired by 
sinners are in any way evil, nor is the free-will itself evil; but the 
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evil is its aversion from the common and immutable good and its 
conversion to mutable goods.” 

“ Wherefore there is a nature in which there is no evil, and in 
which indeed there can be no evil; but there cannot be a nature 


in which there is no good. Hence, not even the nature of the devil 
. . . r - 
himself is evil.” 


It was from St. Augustine, as these passages show, that 
St. Thomas derived his famous proposition, Diabelue. in 
quantum habet esse est bonus. From the same source is de- 
rived the maxim of Catholic theology that the will neces- 
sarily seeks good, and cannot seek evil yatione mali, but 
only ratione “bondy whence all sin that has ever been com- 
mitted up to the ‘first lapse from God of Satan, has been 
caused by the desire for an apparent good, and had its 
ground not in an evil nature but in the defectibility of a 
creature that has been drawn out of nothingness, and is 
therefore liable to fall away from that which is infinite, 
eternal and complete in the order of being, to that which 
is limited, temporal, and defective. 

The doctrine of St. Augustine in regard to the eternal 
destiny of that portion of the rational creation, which ac- 
tually and finally falls away from the sovereign good, must 
necessarily correspond with his doctrine of the cause and 
character of this fall. The appalling doctrine which springs 
from the Calvinistic idea of Total Depravity must vanish 
with the disappearance of its substratum. St. Augustine’s 
mind was too logical to hold a sophistical and inconsistent 
system. If all that exists participates at least partially in 
good, existence cannot be a total and absolute evil to any 
nature, however far it may have fallen from its original ar- 
chetype of good. We find accordingly that St. Augustine 
teaches in explicit terms that existence is a good even to an- 
gels and men who are eternally bound by the consequences 
of sin; that they partially fulfil their ultimate end by con- 
tributing to the glory of God and the beauty of creation, 
and participate in a limited sense in the general order and 
harmony of the universe. 

The logical and consistent Calvinist who comprehends 
perfectly his own theory, takes his starting- point from the 
doctrine that God decreed the sin and the eternal misery of 
a large portion of His creatures as the necessary means of 
manifesting His attributes in the most perfect manner. St. 
Augustine distinctly repudiates this revolting doctrine, 
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which, like others from the same school, we fully agree with 
the “Autocrat of the Breakfast-Table” in saying ought 
to drive any one mad who believes it. Ile is replying toa 
certain minus intelligens objector, who says it would follow 
from certain premises of St. Augustine, that, 


“ Etiam peccata nostra necessaria sunt perfectioni universitatis 
quam condidit Deus. Quomodo ergo juste peccata punit, que si 
defuissent creatura ejus plena et perfecta non esset? Hie responde- 
tur, non ipsa peccata vel ipsam miseriam perfectioni universitatis 
esse necessaria, sed animas in quantum anime sunt.”—De Lib. 
Arb, iii. 26. 

“ The Objector.—Even our sins are necessary to the perfection 
of the universe which God made. How then does he justly punish 
sins, in the lack of which His creation would not have been full and 
perfect? St. Augustine.—To this it is answered, that sins them- 
selves and misery itself, are not necessary to the perfection of the 
universe, but the souls inasmuch as they are souls,” 


God, therefore, created all spirits in view of the good in 
which they participate by their existence, and not in view 
of inflicting punishment on any of them in order to mani- 
fest Ilis justice. We may conclude from this, that all 
spiritual beings who have sinned are preserved in immor- 
tality on account of the good which remains in them, and 
not in order to make them suffer pain. In the same won- 
derful treatise on Free Will, from which the foregoing ex- 
tract is taken, the great Catholic Doctor expresses in Y still 
plainer language both these ideas; viz., that it is better for 
a soul which God foresaw would sin and remain forever in 
sin, to have been created than not to have been created, and 
better to exist forever in that state rather than to be anni- 
hilated. 


“Nam neque ab illa creatura, quam preescivit Deus, non solum 
peccaturam, sed etiam in peecandi voluntate mansuram, abstinuit 
largitatem bonitatis sua, ut eam non conderet, Sicut enim melior 
est vel aberrans equus quam lapis propterea non aberrans, quia 
proprio motu et sensa caret; ita est excellentior creatura, quae 
libera voluntate peccat, quam que propterea non pec cat, quia non 
habet liberam voluntatem.”—iil. 15. 

“ Neither, indeed, did God withhold tho largesse of His goodness 
from that creature which He foresaw would not only sin but also 
persevere in the determination of sinning, so as not to create it. 
For as even a shying horse is better than a stone that does not shy 
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because it lacks motion and sense in itself, so a creature which sins 
by free-will is more excellent than one which does not sin because 
it does not possess free-will.” 

“ Si omnis angelica creatura ab ejus preceptis peccando defecisset, 
majestate sua decentissime atque optime regeret omnia; nec sic in- 
videns creature spiritali ut esset.”—Ibid., 35. 

“Ifthe entire angelic creation had fallen away from His precepts 
by sinning, He would regulate all things in the best and most be- 
coming manner by His own Majesty; not even thus enrying the 
spiritual creation its existence. 


In accordance with this idea of existence in its beginning 
and its eternal duration as a re: al ee from God even to 
those who forfeit the chief good, St. Augustine explains the 
idea of spiritual and eternal de ath phen. ory in Holy Serip- 
ture, in a sense entirely different from that of the extinction 
of all the good of being, and extermination from the sphere 
of the Divi ine Love. Such terms as perdition, death, destrue- 
tion, &c., taken in this sense, logically imply annihilation. 
Accordingly, we find a recent writer, “Prot. Hudson, main- 
taining, with many signs of approbation from the Protest- 
ant press, the ultimate annihilation of the wicked. This 
opinion is certainly less repugnant to reason than the no- 
tion of Hell as a sphere of absolute and infinite evil, and 
we do not wonder that some minds seek a refuge in it from 
the gloomy doctrine of Calvinism on the one hand. and the 
baseless system of Universalism on the other. The great 

Catholic Doctor, whose wide-embracing, far- reaching Wis- 
dom has anticipated many of the latest questionings of the 
human soul on these awful subjects, resorts to no such des- 
perate cutting of the intertwisted strands of the great cable 
of Christian doctrine. His vast mind swings easily on the 
broad bosom of Truth, and while it holds firmly to the an- 
chorage of faith, does not chafe and fret reason by too 
violent a strain. He neither giv es up the revealed doctrine 
that the ultimate result of sin is eternal death, nor the im- 
mortality of all spiritual beings, but he interprets them in 
accordance with his grand idea of the goodness of God and 
of all His works. Eternal death is a subsidence into a 
lower form of life, a lapse into an inferior mode of exist- 
ence, a privation of the highest vital influx from God in 
order to everlasting life or supreme beatitude, but not of 
all vital influx in order to an endless existence which is a 
partial and incomplete participation in good. 
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“ Voluntas, ete., peccat. Atque ita homo superbus et curiosus et 
lascivus effectus, excipitur ab alia vita, quee in comparatione superi- 
oris vite mors est, que tamen regitur administratione diving prov- 
identize, que congruis sedibus ordinat omnia, et pro meritis sua 
cuique distribuit.”—Jbid., ii. 53. 

“ The will, &c., sins. And thus man, having become proud and 
curious and lascivious, is received into another life which, in compar i- 
son with the former life, is death, but which, nevertheless, is ruled 
by the administration of Divine Providence, that assigns all things 
to their proper places and distributes to each one what belongs to 
him, according to his merits.” 


Eternal death is then a relative term to the higher life 
of the beatific state, and is to be preferred to a complete 
extinction of being, as St. Augustine argues at length in 
another place. 


" Quapropter non te ista jam moveat, quod vituperantur animes 
peccatrices, ut dicas in corde tuo, melius fuisse si non essent. In 
sui enim comparatione vituperantur, cum cogitatur quales essent, 
si peccare noluissent. Institutor tamen earum Deus preeclarissime 
pro humana facultate laudandus est, non solum quoniam peccantes 
eas juste ordinat, sed etiam quia tales instituit, ut etiam peccatis 
sordidaté, nullo modo lucis corporalis dignitate superentur, de qua 
tamen jure laudatur.”—J6id., ili. 12. 

“Si enim quis dixerit: Non esse quam miserum me esse mallem ; 
respondebo: Mentiris.”—18. 

“ Nullo pacto fieri potest, ut non esse aliquem libeat.”—23. 

“‘ Considera igitur, quantum potes, quam magnum bonum sit ip- 
sum esse, quod et beati et miseri volunt.”—20. 

“Wherefore let not the fact that sinful souls are vituperated 
move you to say in your heart that it would be better they should 
not exist. For they are vituperated by comparison with themselves, 
while we think what they would have been if they had not sinned. 
Nevertheless, their Creator God is to be praised to the highest de- 
gree that our human faculties will permit, not only because He dis- 

oses of them justly when they have sinned, but also because He 
fos made them such, that even when they are defiled by sin they 
are in no respect surpassed by the dignity of corporeal light, on ac- 
count of which He is notwithstanding justly praised.” 

“Tf any one should say: I would rather not be, than be miser- 
able; I should answer: You lie.” 

“It is in no way possible that any one should prefer not to be.” 

“Consider, therefore, so far as you are able, how great a good 
is being itself, when both the blessed and the miserable desire it.”’ 
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If then sinful souls are good so far as they have positive 
being, and their existence is a real good to themselves and 
the universe, they must in a measure fulfil the end of their 
creation, and have a place and a function in harmony with 
the general order of the cosmos. St. Augustine ger 
this idea most beautifully in his treatise De Libero Arbi- 
trio, to which we must refer those who wish to read his own 
words, for fear of overloading our pages with extracts. The 
place he assigns them is that of ornatum congruentissimum 
infime corporee creature. He draws a sublime sketch 
of the plan of the universe, showing how all things rise in 
a graduated ascending series, from the lowest form of ex- 
istence, to the highest. At the summit are the beatified 
spirits, and between these and the material world is the 
place into which sinful souls have fallen. Here, they adorn 
the universe by their natural beauty and excellence, and 
fulfil certain offices deputed to them by the great Ruler of 
allthings. The idea of St. Augustine seems to be that they 
preside over the forces and elements of the material world, 
and regulate the outer cosmos. Their place is on the con- 
tines of the intellectual universe of which they form the 
lowest and outermost circle, and they are the connecting 
link between the material and spiritual kingdoms of God’s 
empire. They are the equals of the beatitied angels and 
men in nature, but their inferiors in office. . Their existence 
is not a blot on the universe, but their extinction would 
mar its beauty. Not that their fall was necessary, in order 
to fill the sphere they occupy; but that God has assigned 
them a sphere and an office, below the celestial, which 
would have been provided for in another way if they had 
merited a higher one. As if, for instance, a Colonel should 
assign picket duty to a company that had mutinied, which 
would otherwise have been performed by the whole regi- 
ment, without any exclusion from the honors and privileges 
of soldiers in good standing. 

Every one must see that the doctrine of St. Augustine in 
regard to the future destiny of those who have sinned, ex- 
cludes completely a certain class of most appalling views in 
regard to eternal punishment, which prevail to a certain 
extent in the popular teaching and belief of various Chris- 
tian communities. There is no trace of the idea that God 
hates a portion of his creatures with an absolute, infinite, 
and eternal hatred, and is hated with a perfect and eter- 
nally enduring hatred by them in return, to the utmost ex- 
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tent of their capacity. On the contrary, the original act 
of creative love, which brought every creature into being, 
is represented as an enduring and eternal act, in which 
even Satan is included. This act of love from God as First 
Cause, is reflected back toward God at a partial return 
toward Him as Final Cause, even by Satan; of whom St. 
Thomas, in accordance with the teaching of his master, 
says, that it is impossible for him to hate God in the nat- 
ural order. 

There is no trace of the idea that God has withdrawn 
Himself from a portion of His creatures, except so far as to 
retain them in existence, that they may be capable of en- 
during a pain as nearly infinite as a creature can suffer. 
That He exerts His omnipotence to inflict an extreme and 
unmitigated torment on the lost. That those who die in 
sin lose all that is good in their nature, and all good of ex- 
istence, become completely evil and continue to grow ever- 
lastingly in the direction of an infinite wickedness which 
merits a corresponding degree of pain. 

On the contrary, St. Augustine teaches that God pre- 
serves in endless existence those creatures who have for- 
feited their capacity of attaining to the supreme good, be- 
cause of the good of which they are still capable. That 
their nature still remains essentially good and far superior 
in excellence and beauty to material light, which is the 
highest corporeal substance ; so good that it is too good to 
be» destroyed. That so far from. violating the divine law 
of order and harmony in the universe, they fulfil it in their 
proper place and oftice, and that, although’ forever excluded 
trom the celestial sphere, they have not ‘fallen into a sphere 
of absolute evil, but into one of a lower degree of good. 
* Minus sunt quam erant, cum per anim pecc: atum minus 
ad illum moventur ; nec ‘tamen penitus separantur.”—Civr. 
Dei, xix. 13. 

St. Augustine no doubt teaches that sinners endure severe 
suffering ‘throughout eternity, as a penalty for violating the 
moral law of their Creator. Yet this very suffering he 
makes a result and a sign of the goodness of their nature, 
and consistent with a certain degree of peace. 


“Dolor amissi boni in supplicio testis est natures bone. Qui 
enim dolet amissam nature suze pacem, ex aliquibus reliquiis pacis 
id dolet, quibus fit, ut sibi amica natura sit.”-—Jbid. 

“Grief for lost good in a state of punishment, is a witness of a 
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good nature. For he who grieves for the lost peace of his nature, 
grieves for it, by means of some remains of peace, by which it is 
caused that nature should be friendly to itself.” 


The lost soul is not in a state of absolute strife and conflict 
with itself, nor altogether dead to happiness. 


“ Sicut ergo est queedam vita sine dolore, dolor autem sine aliqua 
vita esse non potest; sic est pax queedam sine ullo bello, bellum 
verose se sine aliqua pace non potest ; non secundum id quod bellum 
est, sed secundum id quod ab eis vel in eis geritur que alique na- 
ture sunt; quod nullo modo essent, si non qualicumque pace sub- 
sisterent. Quapropter natura est in qua nullum malum est, vel 
etiam in qua nullum potest esse malum ; esse autem natura in qua 
nullum bonum sit non potest.”—De Civ. Dei, xix. 13. 

“* Wherefore, as there is a certain life without pain, but there 
can be no pain without some life ; so there is a certain peace with- 
out any war, but there can be no war without some peace ; not in- 
asmuch as it is war, but inasmuch as it is carried on by or in those, 
who are natures of some kind, which they could in no wise be, if 
they did not subsist in some degree of peace. Wherefore there is 
a nature in which there is and can possibly be no evil; but there 
cannot be a nature in which there is no good.” 


The theology of St. Augustine necessarily demands the re- 
cognition of a certain degree of beatitude in all those intel- 
ligent beings who have lost the supreme beatitude of 
heaven. For they participate in some way in the life, the 
peace, and the goodness of God, by their very nature; and 
in so far as they have positive existence, they participate 
in Ilis Being, and therefore in His Beatitude, since His 
being is essential beatitude. However great their suffering 
from the pain of loss or the pain of sense may be, according 
to the doctrine of St. Augustine, it cannot be such through- 
out eternity, as to destroy the good of existence, and make 
it a pure, unmitigated, penal evil, to live forever; to make 
it the very end of their immortality to endure a positive in- 
fliction of vindictive torments without end or diminution. 

St. Augustine not only teaches that those who have com- 
mitted actual sin suffer, but also, that infants, dying in 
original sin, likewise suffer, though they have no personal 
sin whatever by which they have merited punishment. It 
is on account of this doctrine that he is accused of teaching 
a cruel and unjust system, even by those who believe in 
the eternal punishment of actual, personal sins. From this 
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he has received the name of durus pater infantium, and is 
supposed to have had a gloomy, inhuman and pitiless 

init, which could delight ‘itself, ‘like the fabulous ogre of 
Fai nursery story-book, in the spectacle of hapless infants 
writhing in torments. 

Whatever we may think of St. Augustine’s opinion on 
this particular point, the spirit of his teaching has been 
much misrepresented, through a confusion of his ideas of 
original sin, depravation of nature, and eternal death, with 
Calvinistic notions. 

Ile taught the eternal suffering of unregenerate infants, 
because he thought it a necessary consequence from the 
doctrine of original sin, as explained in the foregoing arti- 
cle of this Review. His contest with the Pelagians required 
him to bring out as clearly as possible the Catholic dogma 
which they denied, and to insist on the truth that infants 
dying in original sin are excluded from everlasting life. 
lie does not, however, as many suppose, teach that the soul 
of an unregenerate infant is a vile and unclean thing, the 
object of hatred to God and holy beings, and therefore 
worthy to be made the victim of Divine anger and vindic- 
tive justice throughout eternity. All that he writes on 
the subject breathes the spirit of love and pity, and in one 
passage of exquisite beauty and tenderness he rebukes those 
who, through a false notion of original sin looked on new- 
born infants before baptism with abhorrence. The first 
part of the extract is a quotation from St. Cyprian. 


“Nee aliquis, inquit, nostrum id debet horrere, quod Dominus 
dignatus est facere. Nam etsi infans a partu novus est, non ita est 
tamen, ut quisquam illum in gratia danda atque in pace facienda 
horrere debeat osculari; quando in osculo infantis unusquisque 
nostrum pro sua religione ipsas adhue recentes Dei manus debeat 
cogitare, quas in homine modo formato et recens nato quodammodo 
osculamur, quando id quod Deus fecit complectimur.” 

““Nempe ille qui sic laudat creatorem atque creaturam, opificem 
atque opus, ut humani sensus horrorem quo dedignantur homines 
recentes ab utero parvulos osculare, Creatoris ipsius interposita vene- 
ratione compescat et corrigat, dicens in illius etatis osculo recentes 
Dei manus esse cogitandas. Numquid ergo confitens originale 
peccatum, aut naturam damnavit aut nuptias? Numquid, quoniam 
nascenti ex Adam reo adhibuit regenerationis purgationem, ideo 
Deum negavit nascentium conditorem? Numquid, quia metuens 
cujuslibet statis perire, etiam ‘nte diem octavum liberandas esse 
sacramento baptismatis cum collegarum concilio judicavit, ideo 
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nuptias accusavit; quando quidem in infante recentes Dei manus 
dignas etiam osculo pacis ostendit? Si ergo potuit sanctus episco- 
pus et martyr gloriosissimus Cyprianus peccatum originale in infan- 
tibus medicina Christi censere sanandum, salva laude creature, 
salva laude nuptiarum; cur novitia pestilentia, cum istum non au- 
deat dicere Manicheum, Catholicis qui ista defendunt, ut obtegat 
proprium, putat objiciendum crimen alienum?”’—Con. Ep. Pet., iv. 
24, 

“Nor should any one of us,” he says, “abhor that which the 
Lord has deigned to make. For although the infant has been but 
newly brought forth, it is not such, nevertheless, that one ought to 
abhor kissing it, when grace is to be given to it, and peace impart- 
ed: since in the kissing of the infant, every one according to his 
piety ought to think of the recent hands of God, which in a certain 
manner we kiss in a human being just formed and recently born, 
when we embrace that which God has made.” 

“ Did he who thus praises the Creator and the creature, the arti- 
ficer and his work, even restraining and correcting the disgust of 
the senses by which men disdain to kiss children recently from the 
womb, by interposing the reverence due to the Creator himself, 
saying, &e.? Did he, in confessing original sin, condemn either 
nature or marriage? Did he, because he applied the purification 
of regeneration to one born in Adam’s guilt, therefore deny that 
God is the creator of those who are born? Did he, because from 
fear lest any however young should perish, he decreed with a coun- 
cil of his colleagues that children should be liberated by the sacra- 
ment of baptism before the eighth day, therefore accuse marriage, 
when he shows that the recent hands of God are worthy of the kiss 
of peace in the infant? If therefore the holy bishop and most glo- 
rious martyr Cyprian could think that original sin is to be healed 
by the medicine of Christ in infants, saving the praise of the crea- 
ture, saving the praise of marriage ; why does this pestilent novelty 
which dares not call him a Manichzean, think to impute to Catho- 
lics who maintain the same things, a crime which does not belong 
to them, in order to screen themselves ?” 


The infant child, although born in original sin, and there- 
fore degenerate from its archetype of perfection, is thus, ac- 
cording to St. Augustine, worthy of love and reverence asa 
work of God. It has no actual and personal sin, and if it 
dies, is forever incapable of committing any sin and incur- 
ring any demerit. Its eternal separation from God as the 
chief good, as we have already said, involved in the mind 
of St. Augustine the necessity of suffering. He admits this 
necessity however with evident repugnance, endeavors to 
soften it down as much as possible, and evidently would be 
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glad to escape from it altogether. An able expositor of his 
doctrine on this point in modern times, Antoine, explains 
this suffering of infants dying in original sin as levis tristi- 
tia. There is nothing in the simple and naked statement 
of the doctrine, made in this way, which mere philosophers, 
who appeal simply to the authority of reason, ought to con- 
demn in such severe language as they have employed. The 
idea amounts simply to this, that there is a certain element 
of pain incident to a mode of existence which is confined to 
the limitations of finite and created good. There has been 
this element of pain, as a condition of existence in all orders 
of sentient creation, throughout all the long ages of their ex- 
istence. This element of pain is incident to our human life 
in all its stages, infancy included. Nevertheless, the exist- 
ence of sentient creatures, and the existence of man on earth 
is a good, and philosophers argue from it to the goodness 
and benevolence of the Creator. ‘Philosophy cannot show 
any reason to suppose that this element of pain will ever 
be eliminated from the life of rational and sentient crea- 
tures, throughout endless duration. The very conception 
of a rational existence in which the utmost pain of which 
it is capable is a levis tristitia, presupposes the enjoyment 
of an amount of good which makes lite on the whole a great 
blessing. We conclude therefore that St. Augustine’s doc- 
trine is not liable to the severe denunciation which has been 
made against it. But we do not intend to aftirm that un- 
baptized infants dying in infancy suffer any actual pain, 
much less to maintain that any one is bound to believe it, 
as of faith. 

It is well known that St. Thomas and a great number of 
theologians with him, hold that those who die in original 
sin only, suffer no pain whatever from the privation of the 
beatific vision. There is no theological reason why we 
should not suppose with Balmez that a large class of ad- 
ults, especially among barbarous nations, whose intellectual 
and moral powers are feebly developed, are to be classed 
with infants, in respect to their future destiny. We may 
admit also the limitations of freedom and accountability 
arising from causes within and without the individual, for 
which Dr. Holmes contends so strongly, just so far as sound 
reason can prove these limitations. Just so far as these 
causes limit the freedom of the will, they must be admitted 
to diminish both personal guilt, and the liability to punish- 
ment. We must also recognize within the pa: es of vol- 
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untary action, all the gradations which exist, between the 
greatest amount of natural goodness compatible with the 
state of sin, and the greatest amount of sin compatible with 
the essential goodness of nature; with the corresponding 
gradations of punishment in eternity. That class of Prot- 
estants represented by Miss Beecher, who insist so strongly 
on the liberty of the will, and who object not to eternal 
punishment as the penalty of voluntary transgression, but 
as due to an evil nature which sins by necessity, need find 
no difficulty on this score with the current theology of 
Catholic writers and preachers. For they always, in their 
most fearful delineations of the torments of hell, represent 
them as incurred by wilful sins which might have been 
avoided by the aid of an easily accessible grace. The notion 
of Catholic doctrine as teaching that infants and young chil- 
dren and idiots, and ignorant persons, and all who are not 
in the external communion of the Catholic Church, are hud- 
dled indiscriminately into a furnace of infernal fire, is a 
mere phantom in the minds of those who entertain it. We 
trust we have vindicated the theology of St. Augustine on 
this point, without seeking to deny or cover up the sterner 
and more rigorous views which he presents. We do not 
wish to deny, however, that in his works there may be a 
certain amount of dross and crude material, which he had 
not time or opportunity to pass through the crucible of his 
own mind. Opinions current in the thought of his day, in- 
terpret ations of Scripture, floating traditions, statements 
accepted on the personal authority of men, imperfect concep- 
tions resulting trom the defects of his own mind, all these 
no doubt mingle with and alloy the pure gold of his doe- 
trine. They alloy the works of all the creat theologians ; 

they alloy the theological teaching of all ages, and form 
the crude material from which heresies are developed. No 
doubt Calvinism and Jansenism found some of this crude 
material in St. Augustine, and in the common theological 
tradition of all ages. In these heresies, it has been brought 
out to its results, so that not only the Catholic intelligence 
rejects it, but reason also cries out against it. We have no 
wish therefore to insist on a blind adhesion to the entire 
system of St. Augustine or of any other man, as pure, dog- 
matic truth; and thus to shut out all re-examination and 
discussion of his opinons. It is the doctrine of St. Augus- 
tine, in so far as it is accepted as the basis of all Catholic 
theology and philoso yhy, and especially in so far as sanc- 
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tioned by the definitions of the Church, that we value and 
insist upon. These grand principles of his philosophy, so 
far as they relate to the origin, nature, and eternal effects 
of evil, we think we have ft fairly exhibited, and that they 
furnish a solution of this great problem which reason can 
apprehend and accept. That he carries his solution sucess- 
fully into all the details of the question as discussed at the 
present day, we do not pretend. But we have shown that 
his fundamental idea of sin is, the lapse of a rational crea- 
ture in the initial state of supernatural heatitude, into a 
sphere of inchoate and imperfect being, in which his d stiny 
cannot be Fulplied. Tis idea of hell is that this state is 
made perpetual, or that a soul remains forever below the 
plane of its destiny. Now, this is all that the Church has 
ever defined in regard to Hell. Petavius states that the 
dogma of faith is simply this: That there is a Hell, or State 
of Eternal Damnation. These words, in the English, are, 
as Dr. Holmes expresses it, “ polarized” by the current of 
popular thought, and are fraught with fearful meaning to 
our ears. The Latin word, /nfernus, which the Church 
uses, expresses merely the Lower Sphere, or Sphere Below 
the Celestial, the abode of angels and men who are forever 
below the plane of their destiny. The radical idea of the 
internal state does not necessarily include positive suffering 
or torment, or the privation of any part of the natural good 
of physical and intellectual being. It is the sphere of the 
inchoate and the undeveloped, of potential angels and saints 
nipped in the bud, and doomed to remain spiritual embryos 
forever. Nevertheless, as St. Augustine says, “Si enim 
forme perfectio bonum est, non nullum jam bonum est et 
FORME incHoatio.”—De. Lib. Arb., ii. 54. 

The question, whether the ee of the supreme good 
necessarily produces intense pain, or any pain, in the com- 
mon sense of the word, has not been decided by the Church. 
The nature, intensity, and other circumstances of the suf- 
ferings of hell, as described by theologians, have never been 
detined by the Church. We think it quite certain that we 

ean hold, in perfect conformity with the general spirit and 
tenor of Catholic theology, that even those who have for- 
feited heaven by their own personal sins, still enjoy that 
good and that hi appiness of which their nature is capable. 
This is perfectly consistent with the doctrine that they sut- 
fer a pain, whether it be a pain of loss only, or also a pain 
of sense, varying from the lowest degree of intensity in the 
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least sinful, to the highest in the most guilty. The great 
Thomist theologian, Billuart, argues that angels have from 
their very nature a perfect knowledge and love of God as 
the Author of nature, and even after their fall are obliged 
*“ Illum diligere ut Auctorem naturalem et esse conversos 
ad Deum ut Auctorem naturalem physice et necessario per 
naturam.” Tle also says that some, whose opinion he con- 
siders probable, maintain ‘“ quod deemones sint simpli- 
citer et absolute miseri propter pcenas et miserias quibus 
afliciuntur, et secundum quid beat: ; ratione cognitionis et 
dilectionis naturalis Dei, sicut, inquiunt, homo qui inter 
durissimos cruciatus perfectissimam Dei contemplationem 
haberet, posset dici beatus secundum quid.”— 7Zvract. de 
Angelis, Diss. iv., Art. 1. 

The doctrine of eternal and positive suffering as the 
penalty of sin, graduated according to a scale of merit, 
is not then incompatible with the idea that hell is the 
sphere of the most perfect natural good which can exist 
ina state of inchoate and incomplete being, even though 
these sufferings be not expiatory, but vindictive, and 
not subject to diminution. F. Faber asserts, however, 
that the common opinion before the time of Durandus 
was, that there are * condonations within certain limits ;” 
and an able writer in the London Tablet remarks that the 
celebrated M. Emery, a former Superior-General of the 
Sulpicians, also advocated this opinion. Another writer 
in the 2ambler asserts that it is the prevalent opinion in 
the Greek Church. The notion of temporal punishment 
joined with the eternal penalty of sin, is not then one which 
is new in theology. Jeremy Taylor, whose doctrine on this 
matter is sound, and whose knowledge of the Fathers was 
profound, says in his Third Sermon on Christ’s Advent, * I 
observe that the primitive doctors were very willing to be- 
lieve that the merey of God would find out a period to the 
torment of accursed souls.” Billuart admits that there m: ly 
be temporal punishment in hell for venial sins and mortal 
sins which have been remitted in the Sacrament of Penance. 
How far all punishment ane the perpetual exclusion 
from the sovereign beatitude in heaven, may be expiatory 
and purgative, removing ai oo sphere of the natural 
the disorder of sin, and compensating for the violation of 
the moral law, which is strictly a finite act, by a finite en- 
durance of pain, is a question which appears worthy of 
deep consideration. That a certain modified admission of 
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the temporal element of punishment with the essential and 
eternal pena damni is compatible with the generally re- 
ceived principles of scholastic theology, seems > me certain. 
The extension of the theory of temporal punishment so far 
as to include the ultimate cessation of all punishment in 
the case of those who have committed feed, sin, over and 
above the essential punishment which constitutes the radi- 
eal idea of hell, would seem to contradict scholastic theol- 
ogy. Yet there is some reason in what Jeremy Taylor 
says in the sermon already quoted, that “ when the school- 
men go about to reconcile the Divine justice to that sever- 
ity, and consider why God punishes eternally a temporal 
sin, or a state of evil, they speak variously, and uncertainly, 
and unsatisfyingly.” The wise and holy prelate who oe- 
cupies the highest place in our national hierarchy, and who 
is as free from the spirit of rash speculation as he is from 
undue subserviency to the authority of the schools, gives 
his judgment that, “Qu autem supplicia ignis nomine 
in Seripturis designantur, non satis feliciter quis expli- 
cuerit ;” that, in respect to God, “ necesse non est eum 
concipere — irrogantem ;” and that it is sufficient to 
maintain that the punishment of hell is that which arises 
“ex ipsa pece: atorum conditione quam procul sint a regno 
ccelorum.”—Kenr. Theol. Dogm., Tr. x., ch. 3 

There seems to be no reason, then, ae we should 
not re-examine and discuss every thing which the scho- 
lastie theologians have said on the whole subject. We 
have no wish to press any theory as positively certain. 
We merely desire to insist that the fs question, ex- 
cept so far as the Church has given a formal definition, 
is strictly within the domain of theological science, and 
that a thorough discussion, which must eventually serve 
to a fuller intelligence of the Catholic doctrine, is desir- 
able. Many, no doubt, from pure and respectable mo- 
tives, will deprecate such a discussion. We would not 
wish to encourage it merely for the sake of curiosity. Our 
motive is entirely different. There is a growing repug- 
nance to the popular doctrine on eternal punishment 
among the most intelligent of the Catholie laity, and this 
same repugnance is the chief obstacle to the reception of 
the faith by a large class of non-Catholics. True charity 
and zeal require ‘of us, therefore, to do our utmost to re- 
solve the difticulties which trouble and endanger these 
souls. We do not believe it is possible to smother up dis- 
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cussion, or to quell the intelligence of this thinking age by 
the weight of any human authority, however respectable. 
Whatever theological opinions we may hold, we have no 
right to insist on any thing except the dogma of faith, as 
necessary to Catholic communion and salvation ; whether 
we are dealing with our spiritual brethren in the Church, 
or with the doubting and unsettled minds of those whom 
we seek to bring within her fold. As Archbishop Kenrick 
asserts, with Petavius, Perrone, and other standard writers: 
“De genere suppliciorum quibus puniuntur damnati, 22/- 
lam definitionem protulit Ecclesia.” It is for wise reasons 
that the Church, or rather the Holy Ghost has hitherto ab- 
stained from such a definition. We must imitate this wis- 
dom, and press nothing as absolutely necessary to be be- 
lieved, beyond the indubitable, revealed fact, that there is 
a Hell or State of Eternal Damnation. We must also seek 
to make this statement appear to be in conformity with the 
dictates of reason, and remove the difficulties which arise 
from a misconception of its meaning. 

We have already endeavored to show from philosophical 
and theological principles derived from St. Augustine, that 
the radical idea of the Infernal World, the existence and 
endless duration of which is revealed by God, is that of a 
sphere below the Celestial World, inhabited by beings who 
remain forever below the plane of their destiny; that the 
eternal evil and misery of this state are negative and not 
positive evil and misery; consisting in the privation of 
the infinite and sovereign good mes. § is God, as perfectly 
and immutably possessed in the state of glorification or 
Deification of the creature. This outlying sphere of the 
Universe, the sphere of the inchoate, the potential, and 
the undeveloped, of the finite, the mutable, and the imper- 
fect, admits of endless evolution and progress. That there 
should be such a sphere, an ignis wternus, or material 
world in the state of restless and endless fusion, flux and 
motion, under the impulse of active forces directed by intel- 
ligent beings, cannot seem strange to Positivist and material 
philosophers of our day. It is the endless continuation of 
that which they tell us has been going on for millions of 
years. They expect it to continue forever. The endless 
progression toward a state of perfect and absolute being 
which can never be reached, is their highest idea of heaven. 
It is a very common idea of Protestants also. The concep- 
tion of Heaven as a state of supernatural beatitude belongs 
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to the theology of the Catholic Church, and is not found 
out of it, except as derived from it. What objection can 
be made, then, to the doctrine, that such a world as they 
conceive does exist, but that above it there exists a higher 
and more perfect sphere, of which they have never formed 
any conception? What objection can be made to the doc- 
trine, that angels and the human race have had the oppor- 
tunity of rising to this higher sphere, and that a portion of 
these intelligent creatures having failed to do so, have been 
left perpetually i in the lower one, instead of having been 
destined to no other, by the prim al law of their being ? If 
the state of the lapsed, ‘who remain forever in the condition 
of inchoate existence in Christian Theology, is equai to the 
highest ideal of being known to Positivist philosophy, 
which presents the most honorable view of God ard hu- 
man nature? 

We have not space left to specificate the foregoing remarks 
to meet the objections of the different classes of thinkers 
represented by the three writers placed at the head of our 
article, as carefully as we had intended. We did not design 
at the outset to criticise the Introductory Essay to Mr. 
Buckle’s little volume, but merely to make use of it as con- 
taining in a concise and convenient form a certain view of 
the Augustinian Theology which we desired to say some- 
thing about. We had chiefly in view to discuss the objec- 
tions to Catholic Theology found in the works of Miss Beech- 
er and Dr. Holmes. We trust Miss Beecher will see that 
her objections against Catholic Theology are founded on a 
mistaken opinion that it is identical with the Calvinistic 
system, and that in every respect in which she can sustain 
an appeal to the Common Sense of the People, we can do 
it at least as successfully. 

Though we cannot pay our respects to Dr. Holmes as fully 
as we intended, we fink that the principle from which a 
large class of misconceptions of Catholic doctrine scattered 
through his writings, spring, has been appreciated and dis- 
cussed in the for egoing pages. We have read most of his 
work with care, with gr eat interest, and to a certain extent 
with cordial symp: athy. Though they are flavored with the 
most delicious humor, and often sparkling with the bright- 
est scintillations of wit, they are the productions of a serious 
and thoughtful mind, chiefly intent on solving the deep re- 
ligious problems with which the Brahminical caste in New 
England has always been occupied. They are among the 
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best of the creations of that new school of literature which 
has recently sprung up in New England, and which is rep- 
resented by the Atlantic Monthly. We rate their impor- 
tance, and their significance as indicating and to a great 
extent guiding the new religious movement of the most 
highly cultivated intellect of New England, as very high. 
We think it of much more consequence to pay attention to 
all that is brought against the Catholic Church by this class 
of writers, than to spend all our time with controversies 
rapidly becoming obsolete. It appears to us that the ob- 
jections made against the Catholic Church by Dr. Holmes 
can be reduced to two principal heads. One is that it smo- 
dane reason by exacting a servile submission to human au- 
thority. This is we think satisfacturily answered in another 
article of the present number of this Review, as well as in 
previous articles bearing on the same subject. The other 
is that the Catholic Church ex: iggerates the evil and sin 
of human nature and the human 1 race; overlooks the good 
and the beautiful elements of this world and human life; 
enlarges too much the sphere of moral accountability ; and 
darkens the light of God’s goodness and love to Ilis crea- 
tures by!too severe a doctrine of divine justice. If we may 
characterize the spirit that breathes through the writings 
of Dr. Holmes by an expression borrow ed from the scho- 
lastics, who did not always tell lies when they spoke Latin, 
we will call it, with Dr. Kittredge’s permission, the amor 
entis. He does not see this amor entis in Catholic Theology. 
While he recognizes the intellectual movement toward the 
Catholic Church which is going on, as a fact, he draws a 
most unfavorable picture in the Rev. Mr. Fairweather, of 
the mental feebleness and morbid moral temper of converts 
to the Catholic faith. We have endeavored to show that 
the amor entis, which is an essential attribute of God, is re- 
cognized as the first principle of Catholic Theology and 
P hilosophy. It is this which in reality attracts to the bosom 
of the Ancient and Universal Mother those who have been 
brought up under the chilling and gloomy influence of Pu- 
ritanism. Because they sought a religion which can satisfy 
the rational nature, and recognize all that is good in man 
and the earth; a religion joyous and cheerful, ministering 
to the heart and the imagination, as well as the head ; eman- 
cipating the spirit from servility, gloom and formalism, and 
cultivating the supernatural w ithout destroying the natural ; 
therefore they have embraced the Catholic religion. They 
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have embraced it as the Religion of Divine and Human 
Love. We may fail to convince others that it is so, through 
our inability to present it in its true light. But if ever the 
Sage and Prophet shall be sent to do it, and to vindicate 
the ways of God to the men of the present and the coming 
time, he will be the St. John Baptist of a new era, in which 
suffering and struggling humanity, so loved of God, and 
vaguely yearning for His Love, shall find the Object of its 
search. He will accomplish for our age that work which 
the great Doctors of Antiquity, “upon whom rested an 
after-glow of the Holy Inspiration of the sacred writers” 
performed for their own — viz., the reconciliation of all 
that is true in modern thought and philosophy with the 


immutable, living, divine truths of Revelation. 


Arr. II.—TZhe Gentle Skeptic ; or Exsays and Conversa- 
tions on the Authenticity and Truthfulness of the Old 
Testament Records. By A Country Justice, Edited by 
the Rev. C. Watworru. New York: Appleton & Co., 
1863. Svo., pp. 368. 


Tere are many Catholics, and very good Catholics too, 
we learn from the Wew York Tablet, who care very little 
for the objections to our faith drawn from the discoveries, or 
alleged discoveries, and inductions of modern science, 
especially the science of Geology, and regard it as a waste 
of time even to listen to them. There can be, say they, no 
conflict, if both are true, between faith and science. We 
know our faith is from God, and that it is true, and there- 
fore, that whatever science conflicts with it is false science, 
and should be dismissed without ceremony, as an impudent 
pretender. There is, no doubt, truth in this argument, and 
we might justly content ourselves with it, if we had to deal 
only with sciolists and cavillers, or if all Catholics were 
good and stanch Catholics like those described by Zhe 
Tablet; if there were no weak Catholics; if there were no 
non-Catholics ; if Catholics had no interest in science and 
owed no duties to civilization ; if only the whole needed a 
physician; or if charity were a vice or a weakness and not 
a Christian virtue. The argument is conclusive for all those 
who care nothing for science or civilization, for human in- 
telligence and social well-being, and whose faith having 


. . 5) . 
been entertained without reason, no reason can disturb; but 
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these Catholics, however numerous and respectable they may 
be, are not all the world, nor all who are Catholics, and their 
wants are not the only wants to be consulted. The argu- 
ment, in point of fact, is more appropriate in the mouth of 
a boasting pharisee, or an arrogant scribe, than in the mouth 
of a docile, modest, humble, and truth-loving Christian. It 
is far better fitted to raise doubts in the minds of thought- 
ful men, than it is to remove them, and far more likely to 
repel the cultivators of science from the Church than it is to 
keep or to draw them within her fold. 
he argument is, also, one that can be retorted, and used 
with as much practical effect against faith as against science. 
There can, if both are true, be no conflict between science 
and faith. I know my science is true, and therefore that your 
faith, so far as it conflicts with it, is a false faith, an impu- 
dent pretender. It will be difficult to persuade the man of 
science that the argument is not as valid for him as it is for 
you, or even to satisfy all who are inside of the Church that 
it is not a fair retort. Few Catholics, we apprehend, can 
see their faith clearly contradicted by the alleged discover- 
ies and inductions of science, without being more or less 
disturbed ; and many, we know; have been led to abandon 
their faith by objections drawn from the sciences, which 
they had no scientific means of refuting. In both Catholic 
and non-Catholic countries, we find the sons of believing 
fathers and devout mothers, brought up in the Catholic 
faith, trained in Catholie schools even by priests and reli- 
gious, who yet, as they go out into the weld, abandon their 
childhood’s faith, the faith of their fathers, and fall into the 
ranks of its most bitter and determined enemies. It is idle 
to attempt to deny or to conceal the fact, for all the world 
knows it; and useless to attempt to explain it away by 
attributing it to perverse inclination, to licentiousness, or to 
any species of moral depravity, fer they are not seldom the 
most innocent, the most ingenuous, the most gifted, and the 
most noble-minded of our youth. Science, or what passes 
for science, is, and for a long time has been extra Ecclesiam, 
and in its spirit and tendency contra Ecclesiam. The pub- 
lic opinion of the scientific world is against us, and carries 
away not a few of our own children, and prevents those not 
in the Church from even listening to our arguments in her 
favor. 
It is certainly true that science does not and never can 
conflict with the revelation of God, and whenever an appa- 
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rent conflict arises we must always conclude that either 
what is alleged as science is not science, but the opinions 
and conjectures of scientific men; or that what is taken to 
be divine revelation is not such, ‘and that what passes for 
faith is, after all, only the opinions or conjectures of theo- 
logians. Personally we feel no uneasiness on the subject, 

because we have brought our faith and science into har- 
mony, and know that what science, so far as science it is, 
contradicts, is not faith, but opinion—not the teaching of 
the Church, but the opinions of the schools, or the construe- 
tions put upon the word of God by fallible men. Yet it is 
well to bear in mind that the certainty of faith, neither ob- 
jectively nor subjectively, surpasses the certainty of science. 
‘Men have been able to deny the true faith, which they have 

once believed; no man ever denies or abandons what he 
sees and knows to be scientifically true. The believer who 
finds his science contradicting his faith, yields his faith 
rather than his science; for in such a case, to continue to 
believe would be to cease to reason—would be to deny the 
very intellect, without which not even faith would be 
p sible. 

Then, again, we must bear in mind that, though faith and 
science can never be in contradiction, yet ‘much that passes 
for faith may be in contradiction with science, and much 
that passes for science may be in contradiction with faith. 
This contradiction, indeed, affects neither what is really 
faith nor what is really science, but in minds not sutticiently 
instructed to draw sharply on the one hand, the line be- 
tween what is faith and what is only theological opinion, and 
on the other, between what is science ¢ and what is only the 
opinion or conjecture of scientific men, it has the inev itable 
effect of creating on the one side a prejudice against science, 
and on the other, a prejudice against faith. Hence the good 
Catholics, of w hom the 4 Tablet speaks, are really opposed to all 
scientific investigations, to all exercise of reason, and seek 
their only natural support for faith in ignorance and pious 
affection. It is, therefore, the Church comes to be looked 
upon as the enemy of intelligence, as in some sense an insti- 
tution for the perpetuation of ignorance and diffusion of gen- 
eral stupidity. She thus loses her hold on the intelligence of 
the age, on a large portion of the free, independent, i ingenu- 
ous and cultivated young men, even in her own communion, 
and fails almost entirely to command the respect or the at- 
tention of a similar class, brought up in heterodoxy or un- 
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belief. Therefore it is that the modern world has lapsed 
into unbelief, and remains outside of the Church, and bit- 
terly prejudiced against her. 

We owe it to the generous and noble youth growing up 
in the Church, and who, as things go, are sure one of 
these days to be found among her enemies, to these im- 
mortal souls whom our Lord hath redeemed with his pre- 
cious blood, to show them, what we are constantly telling 
them is true, namely, that science never is and never can be 
in conflict with faith; that there really is no conflict between 
what we are required by our Church to receive as the word 
of God, or hold as divine faith, and real science, whether 
physical or metaphysical, whether ethical or historic: il. We 
must not simply say there is none, but we must show it, 
and enable them to see and know that ther 
merely assert it ew cathedra, and consign to the flames of 
hell all who do not believe us, but prove that what we assert 
is true, either by showing scientifically, that what is alleged 
as science is not science, or by showing, theologically, that 
what science contradicts is not any part of faith, or any 
thing we are required to receive as divine revelation, but 
is simply the opinion, the honest opinion it may be, of falli- 
ble men. We must make ourselves masters of science, not 
simply as it was before the flood, or as it was in the ages of 
barbarism, but as it is now, as held by the recognized mas- 
ters of to-day, and thus gain the ability to meet the scien- 
tific on their own ground, We must not, in order to save 
their faith, discourage our youth from cultivating either 
science or the sciences, or content ourselves with merely 
declaiming against modern science as anti-Catholic, as infi- 
del, and with refuting it with a condemnation pronounced 
by authority against it, or declaring it contra fidem. We 
must go farther, and meet it scientific: ally, with superior 
science, and refute it, where it errs, on scientific principles, 
by scientific reasons. 

It is not enough to show that what passes for science 
is in contradiction with systems constructed by eminent 
theologians, which have widely obtained in the Church, 
and which are still held by multitudes in her communion 
without censure or reproot ; for theologians, even the most 
eminent, are men, and fallible as all men are, and it is well 
known that there are opinions ¢z the Church which are not 
the opinions of the Church,—sententi@ in Ecclesia, not sen- 
tentiw Evclesie. We wust either show theologically that 
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what is contradicted is not of faith, and has never been 
taught as of faith by the Church in her official teaching, or 
scientifically that what contradicts is not science, or no 
just induction from the real facts in the case. We owe this 
to those whom the writer in the Zablet would probably 
call weak Catholics, bad Catholics, or no Catholics at all, 
though nominally in the Church. There are many such, 
and we who are strong must endeavor to strengthen them. 
It will not do for us, if we would secure the approbation of 
our Lord, to congratulate ourselves that we are free from 
their infirmities, and to give them the cold shoulder be- 
cause they are not such as we are, or with sublime self- 
complacency tell them that they must believe or be damned. 
We must love them, and help them, especially since the 
greater part of their difficulties are created by us. 

We owe this, also, to the heterodox and the unbelieving 
outside of the Church. They are men as well as we, and 
God assumed their nature as well as ours. He died for 
them as well as for us, and he is as much glorified in their 

‘salvation as in our own. Be it they are sick, but they 
who are sick, not they who are whole, need the physician. 
Our Lord seeks their recovery, for he came not to call the 
righteous, but sinners to repenance ; and there is more joy 
in heaven over one sinner that repenteth than over ninety 
and nine just persons who need no repentance. Charity is 
a Christian, a divine virtue, for Deus est caritas, God is 
charity or love. Charity is, also, a comprehensive virtue, 
embracing God and man in its affection. If it begins 
at home it does not end there, nor is it, as too many seem 
to imagine, confined to the household of faith. Our Lord 
died for sinners; while we were yet sinners and his 
enemies he loved us, and gave his life for us. Superb con- 
tempt for or even cold indifference to those who are out of 
the way may comport with the Pharisee, who says, “stand 
aside, I am holier than thou;” but not with the Christian, 
who knows that it is by no merit of his own that he has 
been called while others have been left behind. The 
Scribes and Pharisees are hardly less rife in the Church 
than they were in the Synagogue; and now, as in the time 
of our Lord, they hold places of honor and influence. They 
are regarded as the flower of Catholics, and to pass for good 
Catholics amongst men, we must be like them. Yet our 
faith was not given us solely for our own private benefit, 
nor to be wrapped in a clean napkin, and buried in the 
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earth. We, who fancy heaven was made for us alone, and 
thank God that we are not like these poor, perplexed, 
doubting, heterodox, infidel sinners outside of the Church, 
and look down upon them with sovereign contempt from 
the heights of our spiritual pride, should bear in mind that 
we are answerable for all who are kept out of the way of 
salvation, by the public opinion that has grown up in 
modern times hostile to the Church of God. That public 
opinion grew up and remains uncorrected through our 
fault. All the world, a few centuries back, was Catholic, 
public opinion was Catholic, power and all the means of 
social "rsa were in the hands of Catholics ; Catholics 
had the control of education, the universities, the schools, 
the colleges; they had the mastery of the scientific mind, 
and were the leaders in all that pertains to civilization. 
How, save through our fault, pour? a public opinion grow 
up hostile to us, or the conviction obtain that the Church 
is hostile to science, and unfavorable to civilization ? 

There can be no question that Catholics have lost the 
vantage ground they once held, and have lost it through 
their own fault. To a fearful extent they have failed to 
comprehend their mission, and proved unfaithful to their 
trust. They have incurred the reproach of our Lord, that of 
failing to “‘ diseern the signs of the times.” They have in 
their practice too often confounded the human with the 
Divine, and done evil by endeavoring to give to political 
institutions and scientific theories and opinions of an igno- 
rant and semi-barbarous age the stability and immutability 
which belong only to the Church of God, or to Catholic 
faith. Faith is stable, invariable, permanent; opinion is 
fickle, variable, transitory. But we have held on to opin- 
ions in the Church and associated with faith, though con- 
fessedly human, and staked, as far as possible, the Catho- 
lic cause on their maintenance. When advancing science 
assails them we cry out infidelity, and instead of calmly re- 
examining them, and modifying them as demanded by the 
new light thrown on them by the investigations and dis- 
coveries of the scientific, we declaim against the arrogant 
pretensions of the cultivators of science, and get off any 
number of wise saws against the uncertainty of science, the 
weakness of human reason, and the folly and sin of setting 
up its conclusions above the word of God, forgetting that 
ms Ss we are defending is itself only human opinion in the 
Church, not the divine faith the Church teaches. Hence 
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is created a public opinion hostile to the Church, and which 
as against her is unjust, and 7 unwarranted. This hostile 
public opinion, a mere prejudice as against the Church, and 
yet not wholly unfounded as pine Catholics, tends to 
keep the heterodox and unbelievi ing out of the way of sal- 
vation, and to deprive them of the divine light of the 
Gospel. It is our duty to correct that public opinion, and 
to remove that prejudice for which we are ourselves an- 
swerable, not by words only, but by deeds ; not by showing 
what the Church did for civilization in the barbarous ages 
that followed the downfall of Graeco-Roman civilization, 
but by proving practically that we are to-day the real 
friends of science ; that if we reject any of the alleged facts 
or conclusions of modern science, we do it by a superior 
scientific knowledge, and for scientific reasons, which the 
scientitie world must hear and respect. We must beat the 
heterodox and unbelieving on their own ground, with their 
own weapons. We must be more scientific than they, 
and more perfect masters of ‘the sciences. 

We owe this, finally, to science itself. We must not 
suppose because we have the rev elation of the eternal things 
of God, are Catholic believers, and seeking eternal rest 
in heaven, that we are withdrawn from the affairs of this 
world, and that we have no concern with society and its 
interests, or with science and civilization. God has not 
made it necessary that the great majority of mankind should 
be heretics or infidels in order to take care of the earth, and 
leave us believers free to devote ourselves solely to ascetic 
exercises and the salvation of our souls. This world has 
its place i in the Christian economy, and is God’s world, not 
Satan’s. The earth, according to the Copernican system, 
is one of the celestial bodies. Natural society is not our 
end, but it is as necessary to it as the cosmos is to palinge- 
nesia. Civilization is initial religion. Science is an essential 
element of civilization, which is the supremacy of faith and 
knowledge, of intelliger nee and love, over ignorance, rude- 
ness, barbarism, and ‘superstition, If we as “Catholics have 
no duties to civilization, pray, tell ns who have? If 
we are not bound to labor for its progress, who is? If 
we neglect modern civilization, what right have we to 
stand and declaim against it as heretical or infidel? If we 
denounce science or refuse to cultivate it, what right have 
we to complain that it becomes our enemy instead of our 
friend and ally? If the spirit of the writer in Zhe Tullet were 
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to become universal in the Church, and all the world were to 
become Catholics, society would come to a stand-still, nay, 
would cease to exist ; science would cease to be cultivated ; 
the arts would perish; there would be an end to human 
development, and the human race would sink into the 
lowest form of barbarism and savagism, giving a most ter- 
rible significance to the oportet hwreses. 

The false or exaggerated asceticism into which most 
pious souls, unless restrained by wise and judicious diree- 
tion, have a strong tendency to run, is one of the most dan- 
gerous heresies the Church has ever had to combat, for it 
is hard to combat it without seeming to combat piety 
itself, or to be putting in a plea for tepidity or worldly- 
mindedness. Injudicious directors, with the best inten- 
tions in the world, practically favor it, and not a few of 
our popul: ir ascetic books produce on most minds the im- 
pression that what is given to this world, or to the ordinary 
business of society, is so much taken from God, and that 
really to serve God and render ourselves especially dear to 
him, we must withdraw from the world, shut ourselves up 
in convents, and spend our whole life in contemplation and 
prayer. The pious faithful are led to believe that we ought 
at least to strive to live here, while we are only on the way, 
as dothe Blest in heaven, or those who have reached the 
end. We are not writing against monastic institutions, but 
against a false and exagger ated asceticism, never, however, 
pushed as fur among Christians, as among pagans. There are 
choice souls to whom the monastic life, if not a ne cessity, 
is at least a privilege. Let them retire, if they will, from so- 
ciety, but only the better to discharge their dutics as men and 
Christians, to acquire strength in retirement by prayer and 
meditation the better to serve the cause of religion and 
civilization. Catholicity embraces both tables of ‘the law, 
and a man i neglec ‘ts his domestie and social duties, is 
no more a true Catholic than he who neglects his ascetic 
duties. Nay, he who neglects his duties to man, necessarily 
neglects his duties to God. We serve God in man, and 
are never more truly devout than when in view of God as 
our last end, or, what is the same thing, for the love of God, 
we are laboring with all zeal and diligence for the progress 
of civilization. “If thou wouldst be perfect, sell what thou 
hast, and give to the poor, and come and follow me.” The 
poor are our neighbor, and our neighbor is any one who 
needs our service, or whom we can serve; and to follow 
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Christ is to imitate his example, is to love the world well 
enough to die on the cross for its redemption. The evan- 

elical counsel is hardly fulfilled by shutting one’s self up 
in a cloister, or in dealing out soup to beggars at the con- 
vent gate. 

We know that our pious books are filled with cautions 
against exaggerated asceticism, but practically these cautions 
are little regarded, and a very large number of Catholics 
have a false conscience on the subject, especially those edu- 
cated in our Conventual Schools, or by Religious Orders and 
Communities, and seem to think that if they were what 
their religion requires them to be, or if really aiming at 
Christian perfection, they would become monks or nuns. 
We were once deliberately told by a Jesuit Father that, 
though we might perhaps succeed in saving our soul in 
secular life, we could not attain to Christian perfection, 
unless we were in religion. For that we must become a 
monk. There are many who feel, as we once heard a 
Catholic lecturer publicly assert, that “ the normal life of the 
Christian is the monastic, and that it is only by dispensa- 
tion Christians can live in the world.” Notions of this sort 
are floating about in many minds, and we have very few 
ascetic works in general circulation, that do not directly or 
indirectly favor them. Practically we confine Catholicity 
to the first table of the law, and deliver over civilization to 
Satan, and then find an excuse for not laboring to promote 
it in the fact that it is satanic, materialistic, anti-Catholic, 
infidel. The Church teaches nothing of the sort; she is 
Catuoxic, and never favors any schism between religion 
and society, piety and civilization. She authorizes, uses, 
tolerates monastic institutions, but is not a monastic institu- 
tion herself, and never requires or even recommends her 
children to become monks and nuns, especially when monks 
and nuns forget the old monastic motto, Laborare est 
orare. 

It is of the last importance that Catholics should learn, 
or should practically remember, that Catholicity embraces 
both religion and civilization; for Catholics are the only 
people who can give to civilization its normal development 
and really aid its progress. They and they alone have in 
their faith the true Divine Ideal in its integrity and uni- 
versality, the real system of the Universe, the dialectic key 
to the reconciliation of all opposites, even Creator and 
creature. Since Catholics have ceased to take the lead in 
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science and civilization there has been everywhere, except 
in the purely material order, or in the simple accumulation 
of material facts, a decided deterioration. There has been 
a great. enfeeblement of character, a terrible loss of elevated 

rinciple and high moral aims. Modern civilization, in the 
Cheer, nobler, and more comprehensive sense of the word, 
has not advanced, and has in many respects fallen below 
what it was in the ancient Gentile world. It is every day 
becoming more pagan and less Christian. It wants Chris- 
tian baptism, Christian instruction—the infusion of Catholic 
life. Of all people in the world, then, we Catholics are the 
most blameworthy, if we neglect science or the sciences 
on which civilization more immediately depends. We have 
no excuse; the world can be saved only by the truth which 
we, and we alone, have in its unity and integrity, and God 
will demand a strict reckoning of us for the use we make of 
it. A terrible judgment awaits us. 

Nevertheless, though we urge upon Catholics the duty of la- 
boring for the continuous progress of civilization, and of mak- 
ing themselves able to meet and master the scientific on their 
own special ground, yet we are far from accepting as science 
all that passes for science, or from conceding that there has 


been in our times any = like that wonderful progress in 


science or the sciences, which is very generally asserted. 
Modern cultivators of science have pushed their investiga- 
tions tar into the material order, and amassed a considerable 
body of tolerably well ascertained facts in the history of the 
globe and its inhabitants; but these facts, though of great 
value to science, indispensable to it, if you will, are not 
themselves science. Science does not consist in the simple 
observation of facts and inductions therefrom; but in their 
explanation and co-ordination under the dialectic law of 
the universe, which has not been done, and cannot be done 
on the so-called Baconian method, the method modern 
science boasts of adopting and rigidly following. That 
method is that of observation and induction,—a good 
method for investigating nature when one has science to 
start with, but a very bad method when one is without 
science, and is groping his way in the dark to science. Lord 
Bacon was, no doubt, right when he maintained that the 
sciences cannot be constructed a priort, but we have not 
found that anybody ever maintained the contrary. Hissecret 
of restoring and augmenting the sciences was an open secret 
before as well as since he wrote. In all the sciences there 
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is a contingent element, and that element can nowhere 
be learned or ascertained except by the method of experi- 
ence, or of observation, experiment, and induction. We can 
successfully cultivate the sciences by no other method. But 
the sciences so called are not in themselves science, and 
from them alone we never do and never can attain to 
science. Hence, we find that the most rigid disciples of 
Lord Bacon usually proceed by way of a preliminary hy- 
pothesis which directs their investigations, and which con- 
trols their experiments. Their experiments are all for the 
purpose of confirming or of exploding some hypothesis or 
preconceived theory. They cannot, if they would, do other- 
wise, for the sciences demand science as the condition of 
their construction, and in the absence of science, apodictic 
science, we mean, the human mind must resort to hypothesis. 

The error of our men of science is not in adopting 
the Baconian method, but in adopting it as an exclusive 
method, and in attempting by it alone to attain to science. 
That method begins by the study of phenomena, and gives 
us at best only an arbitrary classification of appearances. 
But the simple study and classification of phenomena is not 
science, for the excellent reason that nothing exists as pure 
phenomenon or appearance. Appearance without some- 
thing that appears is nothing, a sheer nullity. There is no 
phenomenon without its noumenon, no appearance without 
that which appears, no particular without the universal, no 
mimesis without methexis, no individual without genus or 
species, no universe without God; and after Liebnitz, 
Kant, the greatest of German philosophers, has proved once 
for all that the second series of terms can never, either by 
way of deduction or of induction, be rationally concluded 
from the first; that neither by way of deduction nor of in- 
duction is God obtainable from the universe, the methexic 
from the mimetic, the universal from the particular, the 
noumenon from the phenomenon. This is the real signifi- 
cance of that little understood and much misunderstood 
work, the Critik der reinen Vernunft.. The two terms must 
be given as they exist, not analytically, but synthetically. 
God, indeed, is complete in himself, and in no sense depend- 
ent in order to be on the universe, but even he can be known 
to us only in synthesis with the universe, united to him by his 
creative act. He cannot be concluded from the universe, 
for the universe is from him, not he from it. To attempt to 
obtain by logical deduction or induction the noumenon from 
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the phenomenon, the universal from the particular, God 
trom the universe, is to attempt to get something from noth- 
ing, and to plunge at last into pure nihilism. To reverse 
the method, and to attempt to conclude logically the phe- 
nomenon from the noumenon, the particular from the 
universal, the contingent from the necessary, the universe 
from God, is to confound creature and creator, the contin- 
gent and the necessary, the empirical and the ideal, to 
deny creation, and to fall into pantheism. And hence all 
modern science so called tends inevitably either to panthe- 
ism or to nihilism. 

Here is the grand difticulty. We can construct the sci- 
ences on a scientific basis neither @ prvori, nor a posteriori 
alone, because in all the sciences there are both contingent 
and ideal or necessary elements. The true scientific method 
combines in a real synthesis the two methods. Either is ob- 
jectionable when taken exclusively, and each is good when 
adopted in connection with the other. Thescjences cannot 
be constructed without science,—the science of the ideal, 
or philosophy, nor without careful observation of contin- 
gent facts. The fault of modern science is in separating, 
—not simply distinguishing, but separating,—in its method 
the contingent from the necessary, the empirical from the 
ideal, or the mimetic from the methexic, and hence its in- 
ductions and generalizations are nothing but unscientifie or 
arbitrary classifications of phenomena or particulars. Our 
complaint of the modern cultivators of science, whether in 
or out of the Church, is that they have no philosophy, as 
our pretended philosophers have no theology. It is our 
complaint of the modern world itself. Our age has no phi- 
losophy, and having no philosophy it has no genuine sci- 
ence. We have separated the sciences trom philosophy, 
that is, from science, and philosophy from theology, reason 
from revelation, and have therefore been compelled to at- 
tempt the construction of science and the sciences empi- 
rically, by the study and classification of particulars. We 
have thus eliminated from the universe we study every ideal 
or non-contingent element, and attempted to explain the 
universe with the contingent alone, without God or his 
creative act, as may be seen in the Cosmos of Alexander 
Von Humboldt, and in the Positivism of Auguste Comte. 

All truth is in relation. All things exist in the real syn- 
thesis instituted by the creative act of God, and nothin 
ean be truly seen, observed, and known except in its seal 
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relations, or the relations in which it actually exists. Even 
what we call facts cannot be understood, or represented, 
cannot be seen, as they are, when detached from these rela- 
tions, taken in detail, and studied in their isolation, because 
as isolated, detached, they are no facts at all. Hence the 
science of Geology, Zoology, Physiology, Philology, Eth- 
nology, Ethics, or History can never be completed and 
mastered as a separate and detached science. Each of these 
sciences, to be successfully studied, must be studied in its 
real relations, and not one of them can deserve the name of 
science if constructed by the effort to rise from the particular 
to the universal. We must begin with the real beginning, 
the creative act of God, and descend from the whole to 
the parts. No matter what science we are studying, the hu- 
man mind must operate as it is, use its synthetic light,—as 
blended in one light, the light derived from immediate idea, 
intuition or @ priort reason, supernatural revelation, and 
experience, or observation and induction. Not that in mat- 
ters of science the mind must blindly submit to either rev- 
elation or philosophy as an extrinsic or foreign authority, 
restraining its freedom, or probibiting it from using its own 
eyes, and following its own inherent constitution and laws; 
but that to operate freely and scientifically according to the 
intrinsic laws of intelligence, it must avail itself of all the 
light with which itis furnished,—all the means of grasping 
the universe as a whole and in its parts at its seentead. 
What we insist upon is that the human mind never has 
its normal action when compelled by false or exclusive the- 
ories to operate with only a small portion of the light fur- 
nished it. We found not science on revelation, but we 
maintain that it is impossible to attain to the true system 
of the Universe without the light of revelation. We de- 
mand the free normal action of reason, but reason never 
does and never can have its free normal action, when left 
to itself alone, with no aid from the revealed word of God. 
In all that is contingent, reason has need of experience, ob- 
servation, experiment, investigation; but with these alone, 
we can never rise above the empirical or attain to scien- 
tific results. Reason cannot operate without principles, and 
these must be aes it a priori; for if it cannot operate 
without principles, it cannot without eons engage in the 
search after principles. In the superintelligible order, on 
which the intelligible order depends, and without which it 
would not and could not be, supernatural revelation must 
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supply the want of direct intuition and sensible apprehen- 
sion. Ideal science,—philosophy,—and revelation are both 
necessary to the successful cultivation of the sciences; and 
the reason why the sciences make so little real progress, 
why they are so uncertain, and why they are received with 
so much distrust by metaphysicians and theologians, is 
that the men who cultivate them insist on cultivating 
them as separate and independent sciences, and will accept 
no aid from philosophy or from faith. Des Cartes ruined 
philosophy ovo he separated it from theology, and made 
it a creation of reason isolated from faith; Lord Bacon 
ruined the sciences as sciences, when he separated them 
from philosophy or ideal sience, and made them purely em- 
sivtank. Facts or one side of facts may have been exam- 
ined, and the scientific men of to-day have, no doubt, in 
their possession a larger mass of materials for the construc- 
tion of the sciences, than had their predecessors, but they 
have less science than had the great medizeval Doctors and 
Professors. St. Thomas had more science than Sir Charles 
Lyell, or Professor Owen. The recent work of Sir Charles 
on the Antiquity of Man, as well as that of Darwin on 
Species, shows not the progress, but the deterioration of 
science. The same thing is shown by Agassiz in his elab- 
orate essay on Classification, and by the trouble naturalists 
have to settle the proper classification of man. The natural- 
ists are unwearied in their investigations, and shrink from 
no sacrifice to advance their respective sciences, but we meet 
not one of their works that does not prove that they have 
lost the true key to the scientific sense of the Universe. 
They are men whose ability, whose patience, whose labors 
we respect ; they do all that men can do with their method ; 
they do much for which we are grateful to them, and we are 
by no means among those who detract from their merits or 
denounce them as the enemies of religion; but we must tell 
them that they will never, in the way they proceed, attain to 
the science to which their lives are so generously devoted. 
Civilization separated from religion, science separated from 
revelation, reason separated from faith, can never flourish, 
and under this separation, though men fancy they are still 
believers on one side of the soul, society goes to ruin, and a 
gross materialism, pure selfishness becomes predominant, as 
we have seen and still see, especially in Great Britain and the 
United States, who, though they have been for some time at 
the head of modern civilization, which has collapsed in our 
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civil war, are hardly up to the level of the ancient Greeco- 
Roman world. 

Yet we are not asserting revelation as a foreign authority, 
or insisting that the naturalists or physicists are in their own 
departments to bow to the dicta of the metaphysicians. 
We would impose no fetters on reason, no trammels on 
science ; for the assertion of revelation as a trammel on 
reason, or philosophy as a restraint on science, would be to 
assert that very separation we ray, oe of, that very divorce 
of religion and civilization which Bacon and Des Cartes so 
successfully inaugurated, and from which all modern society 
now suffers. What we assert is the synthesis of religion and 
civilization, of revelation and science, of faith and reason. 
The human mind operates in all and operates freely, accord- 
ing to its own intrinsic laws. Faith does not restrain rea- 
son in matters of science; does not say to it, Thus far, butno 
farther; but bids it use all the light it has, and aids it to 
go farther than by its own light it could go. We are not 
contending that reason should cease to be reason, or that 
reason should close her eyes, fold her hands, and fetter her 
feet, but that she keep both of her eyes open, and use both 
of her hands, and both of her feet. We do not wish her to 
extinguish her own light and envelop herself in darkness, 
in order to see by the light of revelation. If to attain to 
true science reason needs immediate intuition of principles 
and the supernatural revelation of the superintelligible, it 
is reason that receives and uses them. In the field of 
science as distinguished from that of faith, revelation is 
adjuvative rather than imperative. Its light and that of 
reason coalesce and shine as one light. The naturalist 
studies man, for instance, as an animal, and can give no 
scientific account of him, and is at a loss how or where to 
class him, whether in a distinct order of animals by him- 
self, or in the family of baboous. This must be so, because 
man is not a pure animal, and cannot be classed as such. 
We know from revelation that he is composed of body and 
soul, or body and spirit, and that the animal in him is 
the animal transformed. The animal when separated from 
the soul or spirit is not a living, but a dead animal. Take 
this fact from revelation, not as a dogma, unless you please, 
but as a theorem, and you will find all the facts you 
can observe in the case harmonize with it, and tend to con- 
firm it. So universally, in every department of science. 
The key to the scientific classification and explanation 
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of the phenomena of nature is in the superintelligible, and 
is furnished only by supernatural revelation. 

It is because revelation places the mind in the true posi- 
tion, or gives it the true point of departure, for the studyjof 
nature, and enables the naturalists or physicists to pursue 
their investigations scientifically, according to a wi not 
at random, that we so strenuously urge upon Catholics the 
duty of taking the sciences into their own hands. They 
and they only can cultivate them scientifically, for they and 
they only have the revelation of God in its unity and integri- 
ty, and occupy a position from which the universe can be 
seen as itis. At present, the men of science pursue one and 
the same method, whether in or out of the Church, and there 
is in the minds of Catholics themselves a fatal schism 
between their faith and their science. Catholics are in the 
sciences followers of the Baconian method, and forego all 
the advantages their faith and their superior theological 
science gives them. They follow the lead of non-Catholics, 
and seldom surpass them, seldom equal them. Hence both 
in and out of the Church the sciences are un-Catholic, and, 
in fact, anti Catholic. For this reason the more believing 
and devout among Catholies either neglect them or declaim 
against them. But let Catholics themselves study the 
sciences in the light of their own faith and their higher 
theology, and conquer by their superior science the mastery 
of the scientific world, and they would speedily place the 
sciences on a scientific track, and make them friends 
and allies of religion, never again to be enlisted on the side 
of its enemies. Our faith is of no use to the sciences even 
if cultivated by Catholics, if these Catholics pursue in their 
cultivation a non-Catholic or exclusive method. What we 
must do is to combine our faith and science, unite, without 
confounding them in our method, the light of revelation 
and the light of reason. Were we to do this, as did the 
great Greek and Latin Fathers, and as did the more eminent 
medieval Doctors and Professors, we could soon, with the 
vast body of facts or materials accumulated by modern 
students and at our disposal, heal the deplorable schism 
between faith and reason, revelation and science; reunite 
what should never have been separated, and render civiliza- 
tion really Catholic. We could place the publie opinion 
of the civilized world once more on the side of the Church, 
and our youth would grow up believers, and demand 
reasons for not believing instead as now of demanding 
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reasons for believing. This is an end worthy of the noblest 
and most earnest efforts of Catholics. Let them not, we 
pray them, lose sight of it. 

But we have taken up so much space with these prelimi- 
nary remarks designed on the one hand to guard against 
any hostility or indifference to the sciences on the part 
of Catholics, and on the other, to warn the admirers of 
modern science that they can never successfully prosecute 
the study of the sciences without science and faith, or on the 
Baconian method as an exclusive method, that we have re- 
served ourselves little room to devote to the exceedingly in- 
teresting and valuable work on The Authenticity and Truth- 
oo of the Old Testament Records, by the Rev. Father 

alworth, of the Paulist Community—a work which sup- 
plies a desideratum in our literature, and which is a model 
in its way. Father Walworth has designed his work 
chiefly for young men who have little or no faith, are in a 
measure indifferent to, or prejudiced against Christianity 
by the alleged contradictions between the Bible, especially 
the Old Testament, and the discoveries and inductions of 
modern science, and his object has been to show that these 
contradictions do not exist, or at least that nothing has 
as yet been discovered that affects the authenticity and 
truthfulness, in their substance, of the Old Testament 
Records. He treats the questions that come up in an easy 
and popular manner, but with competent knowledge of his 
subject both as a theologian and as a man of science. The 
unlearned will find themselves attracted by its simple and 
transparent style, and able to comprehend its statements 
and reasoning, though only the learned will be able fully to 
appreciate its rare merit. The dramatic character given it 
by the introduction of several characters, especially Aunt 
Becky and Susan Brinn, may lead some, on taking it up, to 
suppose that it is a work of light literature; but it is a 
serious work, a conscientious work, and full of solid learn- 
ing and true science. The argument of the book is well 
put and conclusive,—proves all the author undertakes to 

rove, and the answer to the several objections to his thesis 
is fair, candid, to the point, and ought to be satisfactory. 

After opening his subject and stating the question, the 
author, retaining something of his vale profession as a 
lawyer, proceeds to summon his witnesses to prove the au- 
thenticity and substantial integrity of all the books of the 
Old Testament. The first he summons are, Chapter IIL, 
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“The Christian Witnesses ;” after they have given in their 
tesitmony, he brings forward, Chapter IV., “ The Heathen 
Witnesses ;” and finally, Chapters V.-VIII., “‘The Hebrew 
Witnesses.” In Chapter 1X. he inspects the Canon or 
Catalogue of the Books of the Old Testament; in Chapter 
X. he proceeds to consider and answer objections. Of these 
chapters we cannot give even the briefest snmmary. They 
present in an attractive, brief, clear, forcible, and novel 
manner, the ordinary arguments for the authenticity and 
integrity of the Scriptures of the Old Testament, though 
we have never seen them so well summed up and com- 
pressed within so small a compass. Yet the inost striking 
part of the book is in the chapters that follow. We call 
especial attention to the chapters on Zvadition, the Phi- 
losophy 7 Miracles, and the Nature and Extent of Inspira- 
tion. The chapters on the Antiquity of the Earth, and the 
“ Six Days” of Genesis, were first published in this Review, 
and are familiar to our readers. The chapters on The 
Deluge, and on the Chronology of the Old Testament, are 
worthy of being attentively studied. We are not obliged 
by faith to believe the Deluge was universal, nor to accept 
the Chronology of the Old Testament. Chapter XXVIL, 
on The Consanguinity of the Race, and Chapter XXVIIL, 
on The Antiquity of Man, will be read with interest and 
for the most part with satisfaction. In regard to the con- 
sanguinity of the race that is, that the race has all sprung 
from Adam, or one and the same first pair, the author, 
while maintaining it, seems to concede that the opinion held 
. by some naturalists, who admit the unity of the human 
race, that several Adams and Eves were created, and that 
the human race has had its origin in several distinct 
centres, may be held without heresy. That such an opinion 
is not formally heretical is perhaps true, for there is, so far 
as we are aware, no express condemnation of it by the 
Church as heretical; but we must correct much in our 
philosophy and theology before we can concede that it is 
not at least material heresy. The race is created methex- 
ically and mimetically one, and Adam is at once the first 
man and the progenitor of men. Individuals springing 
from other progenitors may be like men, but they cannot 
be identically men, or have identically the same nature, and 
can neither have fallen in Adam nor have been redeemed by 
our Lord. Besides, there are no scientific facts, nothing 
but the theories, conjectures, or hypotheses of naturalists, 
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that require its assertion or concession. It is well to re- 
member that there are men who stand high in the scientific 
world, who are by no means remarkable for the strength 
or acuteness of their logic. A Catholic, otherwise sound in 
his faith, may hold the opinion as he thinks for scientitic 
reasons, but whether he may or may not receive absolution 
without renouncing it, is a question it is not our province to 
decide. If no man who entertains erroneous opinions can 
be absolved, we are afraid few of us would ever obtain 
absolution. 

We are disposed to assert for man the greatest antiquity 
admissible, but before we accept the remote antiquity some 
naturalists seem disposed to assert, we must have evi- 
dences of it, which science has not yet furnished. Our 
speciality is ‘not geology, and for geological facts we rely 
on the ceologists ; but’ of the bearing of the facts they 
allege, we profess to be able to judge as well as they. We 
have just read Sir Charles Lyeil’s “Antiquity of Man, and 
we have been amused at the facility with which he makes 
his inductions from very questionable facts, and which, 
even if they were not questionable, would provenothing. 
There is nothing in his book that makes it necessary to carry 
the origin of man on the globe back further than allowed 
by the chronology of the Septuagint, say, about seven 
thousand years. For ourselves, we frankly confess our 
inability to explain the facts presented in human history in 
accordance with the Usherian Chronology, adopted by 
many.Catholics, among others by the learned and lamented 
Palmer. Society seems to us to require a longer period be- 
tween Noah and the Advent of our Lord to have gone 
through all the changes of which we have undeniable 
traces in history. We cannot easily bring all the social 
changes, declines, and revivals of civilization, the migra- 
tion of nations, the rise and fall of states and empires, of 
which we have undeniable evidence, within the short com- 
pass of a little over two thousand years. The savage is not 
the primitive but the de renerate man. THe is a savage 
because he has been cut off from communion with civilized 
mankind, and yet we find savages mentioned at a very 
early period, and there were negroes, the lowest and most 
degenerate branch of the human family, as early as Moses, 
if not much earlier. The change from the high Caucasian 
type to the negro type, if effected by natural causes, could 
not have been effected in a thousand nor in two thousand 
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years. The oldest books that have come down to us, were 
written in the estimation of their authors in the old age, 
not in the fresh prime, of the world. They bear witness to 
a long antiquity preceding them. Still seven or eight thou- 
sand years would probably suffice for us. We are, there- 
fore, glad to find our author, who has much more re- 
spect for modern science than we have, probably because 
he is more familiar with it, controverting the high anti- 

uity naturalists are asserting for man, on the ground that 
hey adduce no facts that require him to assert it. True 
science is modest. 

The author’s definition of Tradition, and his remarks 
thereon, will go far to create respect for it, even in minds 
accustomed to contemn it. ‘ Tradition, as all the world 
knows, is from the Latin verb tradere, to deliver, or hand 
down. If all the world would reflect on this, it would help 
to straighten out some twisted ideas. Tradition means, 
simply, the handing down of truths, —— doctrines, 
facts, or customs from one generation to another.”—p. 126. 
The handing down may be by word of mouth or by writing, 
but without tradition there could be no education. A 
people without traditions is a new people, and has every 
thing to learn de novo, and is like the child that is early 
severed from society and grows up in the woods wild, and 
learns nothing from intercourse with his race. Men be- 
come savages Just in proportion as they lose the traditions of 
the race. We moderns profit by the ancient civilization, 
the ancient wisdom and philosophy, only through the 
medium of tradition; and that people stands highest in the 
scale of civilization that has the longest and richest tradi- 
tions. It issingular that many earnest believers in the con- 
tinuous progress of the race, are yet noisy declaimers 
against tradition. They seek at once to sever the present 
generation from the past and the future, and therefore to 
break the continuity of the life of humanity. Yet all 
growth, and therefore all progress, is by accretion, by as- 
similation from without by force of an internal law. The 
law of the oak is in the acorn; but deprive the oak of all 
communication with the world without, place it in a condi- 
tion where it can assimilate nothing from the world 
exterior to it, where it can find no light, no heat, no air, 
no moisture, and it never will develop into the plant or 
the tree. The law of growth in the natural world and the 
moral is the same. Deprive the race of Divine inspiration 
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on the one hand, and of the traditions of the past on the 
other, and it could make no progress from generation to 
generation. Savage tribes over whose heads thousands of 
ages pass and bring no progress, show us what all modern 
men would be without tradition. 

The reader will find Chapter XV.,on The Philosophy of 
Miracles, worthy of his especial attention, and we regret 
that we have room for only two brief extracts, the one 
giving very fairly the objection of the Naturalist to miracles 
in general, and the other suggesting an answer to the 
Metaphysicians, who object to them. 


“The Naturalist sometimes objects to the doctrine of miracles, 
that it is an interruption to the harmony of nature. We see all 
things in nature constructed upon a plan, and conducted according 
to harmonious laws. The more deeply we investigate, the more 
this universal harmony, this unity in all the plans of Providence 
appears. But now—to introduce upon this fair field of nature a 
miracle, is to introduce a false chord into the harmony of the di- 
vine plan; for, a miracle—what is it but an event contrary to the 
laws of nature, or one in which those laws are suspended or set 
aside ? 

“Why should God violate a law of his own making? Has his 
plan proved to be defective? Has any thing occurred which he 
could not foresee, and which will not range itself under the laws 
which he has framed? If he did foresee it, could he not, in his 
infinite wisdom, frame a system in which all should harmonize ? 
For my part, (he concludes) it is out of reverential confidence in the 
wisdom of the divine Author of nature that I reject the idea of 
miracles ; and, therefore, I hold in regard to all reputed miracles, 
that either there has been invalid testimony, some fiction, exagger- 
ation, or deception of the senses, or else that they are only mira- 
cles to our ignorance, and, if nature were better known, would 
range themselves under her laws. 

“The Christian must deal gently and cautiously with an argu- 
ment like this, for not only is it very often advanced in pertect 
good faith, but there is more than one great truth contained in it, 
which he will prejudice his own cause by oe ing or appearing to 
deny. 

“Tt is true that this world has been banioninal upon a plan, 
and a perfect one. The laws of nature are ample and sufficient 
for all that nature comprehends. The divine plan is without de- 
fect, and needs no revision, no amendment. Let us not join issue 
with the theist here: he stands upon a truth, and we shall enlist 
against us all that is noble and truthful in his nature, if we contra- 
dict or evade his position. The beauty and harmony of the visi- 
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ble world have charmed the mind and the senses of the student of 
nature. Perhaps he is no materialist. He sees reflected in crea- 
tion the beauty and wisdom of the Creator, and, if so, there is 
something religious and sacred in his veneration of it. 

“ But let us remind him of another truth, which his own favor- 
ite studies will have taught him. We cannot read nature with full 
intelligence while we only read it by piece-meal. One chapter of 
that book must be interpreted by another, since all its chapters are 
parts of the same whole, which whole includes the entire creation, 
and that creation includes both the material and the spiritual 
world. The physician is too narrow-minded who judges his pa- 
tient only by the laws of anatomy and chemistry, and forgets that 
the spiritual world is interlocked with the material, in the economy 
of life and health. The movements of the mind and the affections 
of the heart affect the body, and the medical man who forgets this 
will find frequent interferences with the laws of nature, according 
to his narrow understanding of nature. One, however, of larger 
views will discover in this only a larger field of law and order. 
Here is one point where two worlds touch and interlock—the 
world of matter and the world of spirit. Are there no other points 
of contact ?’—pp. 164-166. 


The author then proceeds to show that, if we admit the 
existence of spirits, we cannot because they are not linked 


to matter assert the impossibility of their intervention in 
the physical world. But supposing their intervention, we 
can suppose it to be not isolated, anomalous, but in accord- 
ance with a general law of Providence. Suppose, again, 
the existence in the plan of the Creator of a moral world, 
the Christian doctrine of redemption and regeneration, 
we can easily understand that miracles would be in the 
order of this moral world, and though above our range they 
would be as much in accordance with law and order as 
physical facts themselves. Miracles in such case would not 
interrupt the order of nature, violate its laws, destroy its 
harmony, but would tend to carry them on, to restore, to 
reveal, or to complete them, in a word to fulfil the original 
design of the Creator, and would be linked with the gen- 
eral law of Providence. They would in themselves be as 
credible as any class of physical facts, and the acceptance 
of any alleged particular miraculous fact would simply de- 
pend on the special testimony in the case. Hence the 
author answers to the question, “ Do you regard a miracle 
as something contrary to the laws of nature ?” 


“No; I have just argued that they are not. They are events 
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happening within the domain of nature, out of the usual course of 
nature, and produced by a power above nature. According to 
my conception, they proceed from a plan, and take place according 
to law. They present a higher view, however, of the divine plan, 
than any elucidated in Humboldt’s Cosmos; the laws by which 
they are governed are not altogether unknown to Christian theol- 
ogy, although much lies concealed in the secret counsels of God.” 
—p. 171. 


To the Metaphysicians who are accustomed to define a 
miracle as something contrary to the law of nature, the 
author replies : 


“T have only one suggestion to make to the Metaphysicians. 
We use, properly enough, the expressions: laws of nature, sec- 
ondary causes, divine interposition, &c., because it is necessary 
sometimes to the free action of speech not to be over nice. But 
it must not be forgotten that God is the real actor in all that trans- 
pires in the universe of a positive character. In him ‘all things 
live and move and have being.’ All being, or, to speak more 
accurately, all existence, proceeds from him, and never separates 
from him. When we say that the universe moves according to 
the fixed laws of nature, we mean, or ought to mean, nothing 
more than that God in the universe always acts in conformity 
with his own nature, which, although perfectly free, is never eccen- 
tric. Freedom of the will is not synonymous with power of choice, 
nor necessarily allied to it. God has no choice between good and 
evil, or (to use terms essentially equivalent) between order and 
disorder. He is bound by the infinite order and harmony of His 
own perfect nature, and thus all that is (positively is) in this world 
is orderly and harmonious, because all* that is is the act of God. 
Not even chaos was a disorder, but only undeveloped order; no 
laws of nature were in conflict then. The bells of creation ring, 
and always rang, in chime to the Ear that hears them all. Na- 
ture’s grand chorus is lost to our imperfect hearing; we catch 
only her melodies and partial harmonies. 


‘““* And wheresoever his grand creation 
Sweet music breathes—in wave, or bird, or*soul— 
Tis but the faint and far reverberation 
Of that great tune to which the planets roll.’ 


“Sin is the only discord, the only real disorder, because it is the 
negation of what is, and therefore of what is good, and therefore 
of what is God, and therefore of what is order, since order is the 
essential law of the Divine Being. For this simple reason, all that 
takes place in nature of a positive character moves upon a plan of 
perfect, albeit most complicated and wide extending, order. What 
we call natural law is only God acting outside himself, or ad eztra, 
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but, in conformity with the law of his own being, always acting in 
unfailing harmony. It is a heathenish idea of miracles to suppose 
a divine action in conflict with nature, and the idea is in perfect 
keeping with the immoral character of their deities. They did 
not stand in heathen mythology as primal causes, but disturbing 
agents in nature; and therefore the Psalmist well says: ‘ For all 


the gods of the Gentiles are devils, but the Lord made the 
heavens.’ ”—pp. 171-173. 


This suggestion is important, but we wish the author 
had dendanet it at greater length. The question of 
miracles has often been treated with great ability and 
acuteness, but it needs treating anew in its relation to the 
whole economy of Providence, as Providence itself needs 
treating anew in relation to the creative act of God. Mir- 
acles are in the order of Providence, because that order it- 
self begins and ends in the supernatural; and they are in 
harmony with nature, because Providence is only the im- 
manence of the act which creates nature. Miracles are not 
produced by natural or created agencies, or by the agency 
of second causes. The highest created existence is incapa- 
ble of working a miracle, for whatever is done by any 
creature is natural, and no miracle. Hence, in the sacra- 
ments the priest is the ministerial not the efficient cause. 
The supernatural effect is wrought by God himself. God 
may work a miracle at the intercession of the saint, but 
the saint, even if the Blessed Mary herself, can work no 
miracle. A miracle is the direct, immediate act of God 
without the intervention of second causes, and whatever is 
done by the direct immediate act of God is supernatural ; 
and miracles, therefore, may be defined the mimesis of the 
supernatural, and may be proved in the same way as any 
other class of mimetic facts. 

If we admit the fact of creation we admit the supernatural, 
and therefore all miracles in their principle, for creation is 
the direct, immediate act of God himself. The difficulty 
felt in regard to miracles grows out of our misconception of 
the creative act. Most men, in our times, who are not 
pantheists, are virtually deists. They suppose God has 
created the world and impressed on it certain laws 
which are independent of him. They look upon God as a 
mechanic, as a clockmaker, who makes a clock which when 
made goes of itself—till it runs down ; forgetting that the 
clockmaker does not supply to the clock its motive force, 
but simply avails himself of a pre-existing motive force. 
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The universe once created and separated from God would 
not simply go alone, or “ go eek on its own hook” with- 
out God, but would not go at all, for separated from God 
it would cease to exist. God is not only the originator, the 
organizer of the universe, but medzante his immanent 
creative act, its law and its motive force. The creative 
act producing the universe is an immanent or ever- 
present act, and creates the universe by an unceasing act, 
not by a transient or a transitory act. He is ever pres- 
ent in his works, not as works which, once made, exist 
separate from him, but as their present Creator, and his 
ever-presence as their Creator is their conservation, and 
what we call Providence. By his creative presence he 
roduces, sustains, governs, and provides for his creatures. 
Ie is himself, mediante his creative presence, the law or 
the laws of nature, and these laws are dialectic, uniform, 
orderly, because he creates and governs all things by his 
eternal Logos or Word, the supreme logic itself. The logie, 
the order, the uniformity, or regularity we ascribe to the 
order of nature, is not the attribute of nature herself, but 
of nature’s Creator. The natural laws, about which natur- 
alists have so much to say, do not then bind God or restrict 
his action, as something foreign to himself. He is neces- 
sary being, and must necessarily be, and be what he is, 
and, therefore, when he expresses himself in his creative 
act, must express himself as he is. But in all other re- 
spects he is free, infinitely free, freedom itself and in itself. 
His expression of himself is always dialectic, because he 
is dialectic in his own essence, not because there is an ex- 
ternal logic or an external order to which he is obliged to 
conform, for all logic, all order, are either in him, or de- 
rived from him through his free creative act. 

When we speak of God we must make an abstraction of 
time and space, and regard the universe as lying always in 
his mind as complete both as a whole and in all its parts. 
Time and space belong to creatures, not to the Creator. 
With him the Universe is completed in the decree to 
create it. The miraculous intervention is on his side made 
from the beginning and is included in his original design. 
The answer to prayer is as really in the original design as 
the giving of the harvest to the labor of the husbandman. 
So is the performance of a miracle in answer to the inter- 
cession of a saint, or to accredit a messenger of his 
word. All is foreseen, provided for, done, without any 
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change of purpose or plan, without any interruption of 
order, or departure from the most rigid dialectics. Under- 
stand that the universe has its origin and end in the super- 
natural, that it lies and is developed in the bosom of the 
supernatural, and that miracles are wrought by the direct 
and immediate act of the supernatural, as is creation itself, 
and that they are its mimesis, not simple isolated, detached, 
arbitrary, or anomalous, that is, sophistical facts, and 
alla prioré difficulties in the way of admitting miracles are 
removed, and their admission or denial is simply a matter 
of testimony. The famous objection of Hume to mira- 
cles, that no testimony can prove a miracle, because 
it is more easy to believe that witnesses will lie, than 
that nature will go out of her course, rests on a false de- 
finition of miracles. In the miracle nature does not go out 
of her course, for nature does not work the miracle. God 
verforms the miracle without the intervention of nature. 
ites has nothing to do with it; it is purely the work of the 
supernatural, as is nature herself. What it is necessary to 
rove in case of an alleged miracle is, simply, that the al- 
ard fact is actually a fact, and that it is inexplicable by 
natural or second causes. If so, we can as readily believe 
it, asany other mimetic fact. This, if we understand the 


author, is his philosophy of miracles, and we believe it 
sound and conclusive. 

Perhaps the most important chapter in the volume, as 
well as the most startling, is chapter XVIL., on The Nature 
and Extent of Inspiration. We give the author's statement 
of the question : 


“*My question is this,’ said Walter, on the following Saturday, 
‘how far does this guarantee of inspiration extend? Have we di- 
vine authority for every thing contained in the Sacred Books—what 
regards religious doctrine, and what does not—what is essential to 
the main current of the narrative, and what is incidental and unes- 
sential—what belongs to the body of the thought, and what only 
to the form of expression. Does no imperfection attach to the 
statements of the author, arising from the peculiar state of society 
and manners, or the infancy of science in his times. Is God spon- 
sor for him in all things, and ad unguem, or only in divine things, 
and measurably ? : 

“*There is a great diversity of opinion,’ I answered, ‘in regard 
to this question. We know that the sacred writers of the Old 
Testament were inspired, but neither our Lord nor his Apostles 
have defined the precise nature of this inspiration, or its extent, 
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nor are the ancient Fathers and early writers of the Church any 
more explicit. The subject began to be more thoroughly disc ussed 
in the sixteenth century, and theologians were found to hold wide- 
ly differing opinions. 

“*¢Tn 1586 Lessius and Hamel, of the Society of Jesus, advanced 
and defended in public theses at Louvain the following proposi- 
tions: 

“1, To constitute sacred Scripture it is not necessary that each 
and every word be inspired by the Holy Ghost. 

“62. It is not necessary that every truth and opinion should be 
inspired to the writer immediately by the Holy Ghost. 

“3, Any book (such as may have been, “for instance, the 2d 
Machabees), written without the assistance of the Holy Ghost, be- 
comes sacred Scripture if the Holy Ghost afterward testifies that 
there is nothing false in it. 

“¢The theologians of Louvain and Douay black-balled these 
propositions in 1587 and 1588, but their censure has by no means 
been ratified by the rest of the Catholic world. Protestant authors 
are much divided in opinion, although inclining more to the idea 
of immediate and verbal inspiration. 

“*In reasoning upon the nature and extent of inspiration, it 
is necessary to keep in mind a distinction made by modern the- 
ologians between Revelation and Divine Assistance. By the first, 
which is inspiration in the strict sense of the word, God suggests 
immediately to the author what he has to write. By the second, 
the author writing according to his own natural light and learning, 
is shielded from error by a guardianship of divine Providence. To 
all those who admit this distinction, the most interesting question 
to be determined relates to the second kind of inspiration. What 
is the extent of this guardianship? Or, in other words, from what 
sort of error is the sacred writer thus guarded? Is he made se- 
cure against error of every kind? Are all his statements — 
ble, whether they regard religion, or history, or chronotogy, « 
geography, or the mysteries of nature? Or is it allowable to i 
pose that in some of these things he was no farther elevated above 
the opinions of the age in which he lived, than could be effected 
by hard study and native superiority of mind, God guarding him 
only where the interests of religion were concerned ? ”—pp. 182-184. 


We add the essential part of the author’s answer, the 
first part of which is from Bergier : 


“¢We must hold for certain, 1. That God has revealed imme- 
diately to the sacred writers, not only the prophecies they uttered, 
but all the truths which they could not know by the natural light 
of reason, or by human means. 2. That by a particular inspira- 
tion of grace he moved them to write, and directed them in the 
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choice of the things which were proper to be written; and, 3. 
That by a special assistance of the Holy Ghost he watched over 
them, and preserved them from any error, whether in essential 
facts, in matters of religious belief, or in questions of morality. 
These three things are necessary in order that the sacred Scriptures 
may establish our faith beyond danger of error, and they are suffi- 
cient for that purpose.’ In this third point, his idea appears to 
coincide precisely with that of Henry Holden, doctor of the Sor- 
bonne, who maintained that the assistance of the Holy Ghost in 
guarding the sacred writers against error belongs solely to doctrin- 
al matters, and to such things as proximately or necessarily affect 
religious doctrine. For my own part, I see no reason why he 
should have illuminated their minds, or directed their pens in any 
details where religion was in no way concerned. At all events, 
that he did is a thing to be proved. One cannot accept such a 
fact without authority and without argument, and simply upon the 
strength of a pious sentiment.’ 

“«What is the prevailing opinion, sir, upon this point? asked 
Walter. 

“«That I will not pretend to decide, but I will read you some- 
thing to the purpose. Let me see! I think [ saw it in—I saw it 
—I think—ah ! yes—here it is! I must translate: 

“<«The common opinion now among judicious interpreters and 
theologians is that not all the books of Scripture are in such a 
sense sacred and canonical, that all their words or all their meanings 
are immediately dictated by the Holy Ghost; but they consider 
that, to constitute a sacred and canonical book, it is sufficient that 
the author, by a special movement or inspiration of God, has ap- 
plied himself to write those things which have come to his knowl- 
edge, either from trustworthy books, or the report of competent 
witnesses, or by process of reason, God by his special assistance 
taking care the while that no error shall creep in, especially in 
matter of faith and morals.* 

“ «Tt would seem, then,’ said Walter, ‘that there are some things 
in the Bible which do not belong to religious faith or morals, and 
for the accuracy of which the divine authority is not responsible.’ 

“«Why not? I replied ; ‘I see nothing strange in that supposi- 
tion. For instance, that Moses undertook to write the primitive 
history of mankind by some ‘-npulse from above, either manifest or 
secret, I have no doubt. The reasons for it are easily conceivable. 
In that primitive history the primitive religion is contained, and 
certain things which are typical of later events and after revelations. 
That God should keep guard over his pen wherever the true expo- 
sition of that religion is concerned, is necessary for reasons already 
implied, and for others easy to be imagined. But that God 


* Amort. Demonst. Crit. Re}. Christ. Quaest. 19. Apud Christmann. Reg. 
Fidei. 
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should supersede entirely the action of the Prophet's mind, and 
the necessity of his own care and industry, fill up all that as mere 
history was imperfect, and restrain him within the precise limits of 
what was necessary to religion, is not presumable. Moses wrote 
just such a book as would be acceptable in his day and nation, 
gathering up the traditions of the past; and the character of the 
historian is not sunk in that of the Prophet. It is possible that 
he was utterly unconscious of acting under any divine instigation 
or direction in writing the Book of Genesis; it is by no means 
probable that he was familiar with the ulterior designs of Provi- 
dence in regard to its contents.’ . 

“*VYou do not, then, regard the Genesis as entirely and thor- 
oughly a sacred book ? 

“*T do, indeed, fer it has a divine guarantee attached to the 
whole of it. We are guaranteed, not that every word is literally 
true, but that nothing in it, fairly interpreted, can mislead us in 
religious belief or moral conduct.* Does faith need more? This, it 
seems to me, is all that the idea of inspiration rigorously demands. 
To insist upon more may be satisfactory to such as would have the 
Bible to serve as a cabinet of historical curiosities, or of natural 
science, but they have no right to stake all the interests of religion 
upon their opinion.’ 

“¢T think,’ said Walter, ‘that some friends of the Bible will re- 
quire more.’ 

““T have no doubt of it. They will hold it as a matter of 
divine faith, that the gold of the land of Ophir is good, and that 
Tobit’s dog wagged his tail.’ 

“* Well, brother, didn’t he wag it? inquired Becky. 

“* Yes, sister, I am pretty confident that he did, if he had any. 
It was a very natural thing for a dog to do under the circumstances. 
But I don’t see how it can be a fact of such consequence as to re- 
quire the safeguard of inspiration.’ 

“¢There are some, also, Uncle Bird, who will say that your 
theory of inspiration opens a dangerous door, since men may take 
for non-essential things which are really essential.’ 

“ «Of course they may. That dangerous door has always been 
open for such as interpret Scripture by the single light of their 
own reason, since no man’s judgment is infallible. To the Catho- 
lic this door is not dangerous. The same God that inspired the 
Prophets to write has founded a Church -to teach. Both are 
equally divine, Church and Bible. The same truthful hand is in 
both. The one is the written monument of revelation, the other 
its living oracle. The one is our text book, the other our teacher. 
It is for want of all reference to Christian tradition, and the living 


* Understood in this sense, we believe most heartily in the plenary inspi- 
ration of Scripture. 
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voice of the Church, as concurrent authorities with the Bible, that 
our age has witnessed the sad spectacle of an American Bishop 
abandoning the Old Testament to the mercy of its foes.* Feeling 
the necessity of a sure, complete, and never-failing rule of faith, 
and holding the doctrine of the Reformers that the Bible is the 
sole rule, he felt bound to extend the guarantee of its inspiration to 
the accuracy of every statement, however incidental and however 
foreign to religious doctrine, and to maintain the integrity of the 
text throughout, even to all questions of dates and numbers. On 
this narrow ground Bishop Colenso could not sustain the sacred 
Book, and has been forced to surrender it to the very heathen 
whom he was sent to convert.”—pp. 187-199. 


The author as a Catholic can safely adopt this theory of 
laspiration, because he has in all matters of faith the in- 
fallible authority of the Church to guide him, and to pro- 
tect him from error. Any one who has devoted much time 
and study to Christian Apologetics is aware that his chief 
difficulties are created by the tendency among believers to 
exaggerate the inspiration of the Scriptures, and the infalli- 
bility of the Church, which imposes on us the task of de- 
fending many things not easily defended. We thank Father 
Walworth for defining the nature and extent of Inspiration, 
relieving Christian Apologetics of their chief difficulties, 
and showing that we may be believers without insisting on 
things as inspired which cannot bear the test of enlight- 
ened criticism. We have done scant justice to the author, 
but we recommend the public to procure and read his book 
for themselves. They will find that it more than justifies 
what we have said in its favor. 


* Since the above was penned, we have read the new work of Prof. 
Mahan in answer to Bishop Colenso. The author writes gracefully and 
reasons well, but he only comes safely through by riding the Catholic horse. 
We extract the following passage : 

“ Granting the utmost, then, with regard to the difficulties of some places of 
the Bible, I see in this admission nothing that goes against its claim to be 
the sure Word of God. The admission merely proves the folly of ‘ private 
interpretation.’ The Bible not being the mind of any individual, but being 
(2 Pet. i., 20, 21) the broad mind of the Spirit of all Truth, it requires the 
whole mind of the Church to interpret it with authority. It needs, to make 
it clear, the learning (2 Pet. iii., 16) of all ages. It requires, to make it sure, 
the stability of that stand-point which is provided in the Church.’”’—Chap. xi., 
p. 89. See also chap. iv., p. 35. 
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Art. 1V.—1. The Rebellion. A Speech. By Jenv Baxer. 
Delivered in the Hall of the Representatives, Ill., Feb- 
ruary 4th, Bloomington, March 20th, and at Belleville, 
March 28th, 1863. Belleville, Ill.: Hayes & Co. 1863. 

2. Stand by the Government. Speech of Gerrit Smith in 
Albany, February 4th, 1863. 


Mr. Baxrr’s speech contains a richly merited rebuke to 
Mr. Horace Greeley’s suggestion last January, “ to the effect 
that we should summon all our energies for one more grand 
and united demonstration upon the rebellion; and if at the 
end of ninety days some malignant fate should determine 
the result against us, then we should abandon the effort to 
restore the Union, acquiesce in a division of the country, and 
close with the best terms the situation might offer.” We 
quote from Mr. Baker, having never seen the article in the 
Tribune referred to; but if Mr. Greeley ever published 
any thing of the sort, he is a most unsuitable man in times 
like these to be at the head of an extensively circulated 
and widely influential Journal. We have ourselves never 
believed the Rebellion was to be put down in one or two or 
three years, or in less time than seven years, and we have 
never understood how anybody could ever have expected 
it to be suppressed in ninety days, or at farthest in six 
months. Had the people of the loyal States been more of 
a military people, had they been less corrupt, more virtu- 
ous and patriotic, more deeply in earnest at the outset, and 
had they had a General Jackson at the head of the govern- 
ment, the rebellion might have been suppressed in ninety 
days, nay, it would never have broken out. But these 
were things to be taken into consideration in estimating the 
probable duration of the war. Mr. Greeley and other jour- 
nalists, not less influential, appear to have supposed that we 
could by our superior wealth and superior numbers crush 
out the Rebellion without any serious effort, while the 
Administration held, on the other hand, that the rebel- 
lious States could not be subdued by force of arms, and 
hoped to bring about union and peace by simply acting on 
the defensive, and awaiting the return of good sense and 
the revival of patriotic feeling in the Rebels themselves. 
Both sides labored under a deplorable hallucination. On 
the one side, serious, earnest war, on war principles it was 
believed, would be unavailing and tend only to widen the 
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breach between the two sections of the republic and ren- 
der future reconciliation impossible; and on the other, it 
was believed that no serious war, prosecuted by a regular 
and well disciplined army was needed, that the South 
would submit at once before the advance of an armed mob, 
and hence the ery, “ On to Richmond.” 

Mr. Greeley and men of his stamp may be earnest in de- 
fence of their theories, but they are not brave men, or ear- 
nest patriots. They have been nearly all their life in op- 
position, warring against authority, and they feel a certain 
awkwardness when they find themselves in power, and 
obliged to uphold law and order, and to defend legitimate 
government against rebellion and revolution. It is no secret 
now that the leaders of the Republican party were prepared, 
if they could retain the Border Slave States, to let South 
Carolina and the Gulf States go, and form, if they chose, 
an independent Confederacy. Mr. Greeley, on the secession 
of South Carolina, wrote, that we must let her go, Op- 
posed coercion, and asserted, in his justification, the right of 
the people to set up a new government for themselves, 
whenever they see proper. He seems to have had only oe- 
casionally the sentiment of nationality, and we do not re- 
collect, from first to last, a single appeal from his pen to 

atriotism and national honor. He has appealed to the 
aceon ratic sentiment, to the anti-slavery sentiment, to the 
hatred of aristocracy, to the love of liberty, ¢ and to the prin- 
ciples of his party, but we have found in him, and men like 
him, no appeal to love of country, no effort to rouse up the 
enthusiasm of the people for the honor and integrity of the 
country itself. af am an American citizen” has had no 
magic for himorfor them. Indeed, we have been struck with 
the absence of all real patriotic fire in most of the appeals 
the civil war has elicited. We detect hardly an indication 
of deep and abiding attachment to the soil; we meet no 
home feeling, no sense of fatherland. Our poets might as 
well be foreigners as natives. We sing asa recent peo- 
pe as a people without ancestors, and without traditions. 

0 associations seem to have gathered for us around our 
native land. A stranger would say of us, that we have 
pitched our tents, rather than erected our dwellings in 
America. We have not yet learned to look upon our 
country as our mother, and to feel every blow aimed at her, 
a blow struck at our own heart. We like the country, be- 
cause we like liberty, democracy, political equality, or be- 
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cause it is one in which we have a fair chance to make our 
fortune. We do not love it for its own sake, and feel it a 
blessec privilege to serve it, and to sacrifice ourselves for its 
unity and integrity, existence and glory. It is a great 
evil. For our part, speaking individually, we love our 
country because it is our country; because for many gen- 
erations it has been the home of our fathers; and because 
it is, we hope, to be the home of our children ; because we 
are familiar with it; because it is associated with all our 
joys and sorrows; and because, if we are a part of it, it is 
a part of us. We hold every inch of territory covered by 
the dear old flag consecrated ground, worth living for, 
and worth dying for. He who would consent to its muti- 
lation, far more he who would counsel it, because he dreads 
the waste of blood and treasure caused by war, would, on 
slight occasion, devour his own mother to sate his hunger, 
and seli her bones to satisfy his greed. He only is fit to 
be reckoned an American citizen, who can give up all for 
his country, and defend the unity and integrity of her ter- 
ritory to the last gasp. We have no patience with those 
white-livered politicians, whoever they may be, who are 
or were prepared to consent on any conditions whatever, 
to a division of the States. Who they are or were the 
country knows, or will know in due time, perhaps in the 
canvass for the next presidency. The country will hardly 
fail to estimate them finally at their real worth. 

The speech of the Hon. Gerrit Smith has the true ring, 
and is the speech of a man and a patriot, not of a dema- 
gogue or a simple politician. He is prepared to make any 
sacrifices, to lay aside his most fondly cherished zsms, even 
his abolitionism, to put down the Rebellion. One of the 
oldest, sincerest, most earnest, disinterested, and uncom- 
promising Abolitionists amongst us, he is willing to put 
down the Rebellion, though its suppression should estab- 
lish slavery more firmly than ever. The man who can 
say that much, we hold to be a true American citizen, and 
we honor him, we love him. For us to say it, would be 
nothing, but for Gerrit Smith, who has done more for the 
slave than any other man in the United States, it is much, it 
is all, and administers a just rebuke to your Garrisons, Phil- 
lipses, and Martin F. Conways. We have no patience with 
those miserable men who would rather see the Union dis- 
solved than have any political union with slaveholders. 
A distinguished Republican and leader of his party said to 
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us, that he would a hundred times rather see the Union 
divided, than come again under the Slaveocracy. The 
extreme abolitionist, who would dissolve the Union sooner 
than see a reunion of the States without the abolition of 
slavery, deserves to be classed with Vallandigham, Fer- 
nando Wood, and the Abbé McMaster as equally hostile, 
though for a different reason, to the national life. We re- 
cognize a patriot in no man who does not hate the Rebel- 
lion even more than he hates Slavery, who will not go 
farther to save the national unity and life than he will to 
emancipate the slaves. The most hateful thing on earth 
is rebellion, and we have uniformly held aloof from the 
Kossuths and the Garibaldis. We do not sympathize even 
with the Poles in their uprising against their emperor, 
and we are not pleased to see the government giving com- 
missions in our army to men who were rebels to their 
own government in their native land. What absurdity 
to commission rebels to fight the battles of legitimacy, 
of law and order, to uphold the government against rebels. 
It is calling in Satan to cast out Satan, or the Devil to ex- 
pel sin. Send out the Achans from the camp, if you ex- 
pect your arms to be successful. We are no admirer of 
the Emperor of the French, and we would gladly see lib- 
erty developed and extended in France, but not by rebel- 
lion or te: 3 9 Ra No institutions founded by violence, 
in contravention of the great principles of law and order, 
can ever be salutary. Liberty must be in the people be- 
fore it can be in the State, and political and social consti- 
tutions must be generated, developed, not created. We 
oppose rebellion on ee for conscience sake. We 
advocate the subjection of the Rebels, not because they are 
aristocrats, not because they are slaveholders, pro-slavery 
men, or Southerners, but solely and simply because they 
are rebels, making war on the sovereignty of the nation, 
the authority which they and we are alike bound to obey. 
Let them cease to be rebels, lay down their arms, and return 
to their allegiance, and we will recognize them as fellow- 
countrymen, and fellow-citizens, aud respect their rights 
and property as our own. 

We do not profess unbounded admiration for the -_. 


ing Administration ; we regard it as weak, and think i 

has committed and daily commits grave blunders; but we 
stand by it, and will stand by it, because it is the legal 
administration of the country, and we cannot stand by the 
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government and save the national life without standing by 
the Administration. We cannot put down rebellion by re- 
bellion ; and we cannot, in the present position of national 
affairs, without disloyalty, organize even an ordinary party 
opposition to it. The sort of opposition perfectly allow- 
able in peaceable times, would now be treasonable, for 
now it would strengthen the Rebels and embarrass the Gov- 
ernment in its efforts to save the national existence. We 
could favor an organized party opposition to the Govern- 
ment, only in case it clearly and manifestly intended to 
betray the nation, was evidently managing so as to secure 
success to the Rebels, and effect a division of the Union. 
In such a case the Administration would have turned trai- 
tor, have abdicated its authority, and ceased to be the legal 
administration, and we could oppose it even by force of 
arms without rebelling against the sovereignty of the na- 
tion. But as long as it is striving to put down the Rebel- 
lion, though it may not do it in the way we think the best 
or the most effective way, we must as loyal men stand by 
it, and lend it all the support in our power. We agree 
with Mr. Smith in demanding but one test of loyalty, that 
of unconditional hostility to the Rebellion, and determina- 
tion at all hazards to put it down. Tine is the true test, 
though we might express it differently, and say instead, it is 
to save at all hazards the life of the nation and the integrity 
of the national territory. But that is done, if the Rebellion 
be put down. 

Mr. Smith and all non-fanatical abolitionists understand 
that the Slavery question is disposed of as far as it can be 
without military success. We made the emancipation of 
the slaves, as a war measure, a prominent question as long 
as it continued to be a question. It is no longer a ques- 
tion, and, as a prominent abolitionist, a Senator of the 
United States, said to us a few weeks since, ‘we do not 
wish to say or to hear said one word more on the subject. 
Slavery is doomed, and will cease to exist if the Federal 
arms are triumphant, and if they are not slavery is be- 
yond our reach.” There is no use in discussing the ques- 
tion any farther. What all loyal men, whether anti-slave- 
ry men or pro-slavery men, now want, is military success, 
and we can, if loyal, all unite in gaining that, and wisely 
avoid introducing questions of no practical importance on 
which we might differ. The President has issued his 
Proclamation, and the military authorities are carrying it 
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out as far as able, and with this we must be satisfied. If 
the Union is restored, the States will all be Free States, 
and we may leave till then, till peace returns, the knotty 
question of what we shall do with the emancipated ne- 
groes. ‘Till then, however, we should place them, as far as 
they come within our power, under a most rigid police, 
let philanthropy shriek as she may. Men, no matter what 
their race or complexion, cannot leap at a single bound 
from the servitude of ages to the perfect freedom of self- 
government. The negroes, though freed from their mas- 
ters, must be governed. 

Mr. Baker discusses and defends the legality of the Presi- 
dent’s Proclamation. We believe the President could 
have issued, as Commander-in-chief of the Army and 
Navy, a military order, freeing the slaves on the ground of 
military necessity, that would have been legal; but a Pro- 
dente issued by him as the civil Executive, ‘and counter- 
signed by the Secretary of State, whatever the reasons it 
sets forth for doing it, is not, in our judgment, of any legal 
force whatever. The President is simply the executive 
branch of the government, and has only an executive 
authority. The war power is, under our constitution, vested 
in Congress, not in the President, and Congress, under the 
rights of war, might and should have passed an Act abolish- 
ing slavery throughout the Union, as a war measure, for 
putting down the Rebellion, and obtaining security for the 
future. Such an Act would have been constitutional, for 
the war powers of the Government are as constitutional as 
its peace powers. The only difference is, that the peace 
powers are specified in the Constitution itself, while the war 
powers are determined by the laws and usages of civilized 
nations, as much within the purview of the Federal courts 
as the peace powers themselves. Had Congress, in the out- 
set, passed such a law, or had it declared “State secession 
State snicide, and provided for the organization and govern- 
ment of the seceded States as Territories, it would ‘simply 
have done its duty, and have given legality to the fact of 
emancipation. But Congress was weak , divided in opinion, 
and shrunk from its proper responsibility ; or, perhaps, 
suffered itself to be overawed and controlled by the Execu- 
tive—which has had, from the breaking out of the Rebellion, 
more power than the executive of any other nation on earth, 
Still, slavery will practically cease with the Rebellion ; 
though it is possible that there will be a pleasant little bill 
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for compensation to the former slave-owners, put in to be 
settled by the United States when the war is over and peace 
re-established. To prevent it, or to diminish it, we shall 
very likely have to fall back on the law of Congress eman- 
cipating the slaves of rebel masters—a law which appears 
thus far to have been left in abeyance. However, there is 
no use in discussion, the Executive has taken the matter into 
his own hands, and the result depends on the suecess or 
non-success of the Federal arms in annihilating the armed 
force of the Rebellion. 

The present hobby of the government and a portion of 
the people is the raising of negro regiments as a substitute 
for white regiments; but the negroes are not very anxious 
to enlist, for they are not quite certain that the Federal 
government is disposed or able to protect them should 
they fall into the anile of the Confederate government; 


and moreover, the rebels take care to keep the mass of 
them out of our reach, so that we cannot get them. To 
raise any considerable number of black or colored regi- 
ments is, at present, an impossibility. Besides, we confess, 
that we are not in favor of incorporating negro regiments 
into thearmy. This, after all, is the white man’s country,— 


is to be the white man’s country,-—and white men should 
defend it and fight its battles. The negroes can never 
form one people with the whites, and if residing on the 
same territory with them, will and must, if not always, 
at least for ages to come, occupy an inferior position. 
They cease to be slaves only to become pariahs. The 
whites do not and will not form one society with them. We 
may declaim against this, say it ought not to be so, but so 
it is and so it will be. It is useless to appeal to philan- 
thropy against it, for if you could get your whites suffi- 
ciently philanthropic to place the negroes on a footing of 
perfect political and social equality with themselves, you 
would not have virtue enough, strength of character enough 
left to maintain society. Christian charity elevates and 
strengthens a people, and renders them heroic; the senti- 
ment of philanthropy weakens and debases a people, ren- 
ders them effeminate and cowardly. Sentimentalism is 
ruining our army, our people, and even our government. 
But for it we had had no rebellion, or, if one had broken out, 
it would have been instantly suppressed. 

Regarding the negroes as an inferior class, and as 
destined for ages to come to occupy an inferior posi- 
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tion in American society, we do not wish to make them 
soldiers and place them on an equality with our own sons. 
The profession of arms should be regarded as a liberal pro- 
fession, and the soldier should rank next after the priest. 
None but sons of the generost should be permitted to make 
themselves soldiers, and none but citizens in the fullest 
sense of the term should have the honor of fighting the bat- 
tles of their country. In this way the army may be made 
a noble institution, and the profession of arms a liberal pro- 
fession. It would be, if so made, an honorable distinction ; 
and our sons might feel proud of belonging to it, and wounds 
and mutilations received on the battle-field be badges of 
honor, and passports to favor. There is more in this than 
our demagogues and politicians dream of. We are never 
again to be the people we have been. We are passing from 
the gristle into the bone, and must become a great military 
people,—one of the great military powers of the world, in- 
stead of a nation of shopkeepers, speculators, and dema- 
gogues. We must have an army and navy that will make 
us feared and respected, that will give weight to our ad- 
vice, and success to our diplomacy. The way to insure 
peace is always to be prepared for war, and the way to save 
a nation from becoming effeminate, cowardly, corrupt, rot- 
ten, is to cultivate the military spirit, which keeps alive its 
manhood. 

Finally, negro soldiers will be looked upon as mere mer- 
cenaries, and their employment will have no tendency to 
develop the military spirit or the patriotism of our people, 
but a decidedly contrary effect. A nation that employs mer- 
cenaries to fight its battles is a degraded nation, and on 
the decline. A mercantile community, or a people per- 
vaded by the mercantile spirit, has always a strong disposi- 
tion to do its fighting by a It will give its money, 
but not its blood. Rome fell when her own citizens ceased 
to be her soldiers, and she recruited her armies with mer- 
cenaries. When a people are too rich, too refined, too luxu- 
rious, too fond of their ease, too afraid of being hurt, or 
too sensitive to physical pain, to fight their own battles, 
they are in their agony, and mercenaries can only delay for 
a brief space their dissolution. We of the Free States, es- 

ecially of the Eastern and Middle States, were fast reach- 
Ing that state, and we hear not seldom in our great com- 
mercial cities, the expression, “ let the Irish, the Dutch, and 
the negroes do our fighting.” So infected are our people 
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with the mercantile spirit that in the earlier part of 
the war it was seriously proposed that the Government 
should let out the job of putting down the Rebellion by 
contract to the lowest bidder; and when the Rebels had 
blockaded the Potomac, private parties, we believe, did 
actually solicit a contract from the Government for raising 
the blockade, and keeping the river open. It is perfectly 
in keeping with the habits and spirit of our people, who 
will brave any thing, run any risk, in the way of business, 
yet will do but little, and run but small hazard in the way 
of patriotism. Now we do not want the mass of our citizens 
to be able to get others to do their fighting for them; we 
want them to learn to love their country by fighting and 
suffering for it. We really love nothing till we have suf- 
fered, made personal sacrifices for it; and we really become 
wedded to the soil only when we have enriched and conse- 
crated it with our blood. The country belongs to Ameri- 
cans, and we want Americans to defend it. It would be 
a lasting disgrace to devolve its defence on foreigners, even 
if paid liberally for their blood. We reckon, as Americans, 
even though foreign born, all who have become naturalized, 
been adopted as citizens, who identify themselves with the 
country, make it their home, and expeet it to be the home of 
their children. These, whether Irish or German, French or 
Italian, Spanish or Hungarian, amalgamate with the older 
settlers and form one people, one society with them. They 
all owe the country the same duties that do native born 
citizens, and there is no reason why they should not fight 
for it as well as the native born. But with negroes it is 
different. They are aliens from American society, and 
cannot be admitted into it on a footing of equality. They, 
therefore, are not bound to be its soldiers. Vor the protec- 
tion given them by the government, they may and should 
serve thearmy, but not enter the army itself—not because 
they do not with proper discipline make good soldiers, for 
that they do; but because they will be regarded as simple 
mercenaries, and, because, if we suffer them to mingle their 
blood with ours on the battle-field, we ought to receive 
them into American society on a footing of political and 
social equality with ourselves, which we cannot do. 

But these remarks come too late. Negro regiments 
are formed, and the Government appears to have sup- 
posed that by enlisting negroes it could dispense with 
the draft authorized by law of Congress. It probably un- 


. 
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derstands now that it was mistaken. But however that 
may be, and however opposed we may be to receiving 
negroes into the army and navy on a footing of equality 
with white men, we must still stand by the ‘Government, 
and do all in our power to enable it to put down the Rebel. 
lion. Every thing, if necessary, must give way to that; for 
till the Rebellion is put down, we know not whether we 
have a country or not—whether ‘American si ciety is to sub- 
sist or not; for we suppose that every true American has 
long since adopted the watchword, “ Our whole country or 
none.’ We have little confidence in the loyalty of the 
American citizen who can contemplate, under any circum- 
stances, the division or the slightest mutilation of the na- 
tional territory. We would scorn, as the basest of traitors, 
the man who would rather be President over half of the 
Union than not to be President at all. The false mother 
only can consent to the division of the child. The true 
mother cries, “ Divide not the child ; give it rather to the 
false mother.” ‘We have only exec: ration for the policy re- 
commended by Martin F. Conw: ay, late Representative in 
Congress from Kansas—a man in ‘whom we had hoped to 
find a statesman and a patriot;not a coward and a co-worker 
with rebels. 
3ut of one thing we must be assured—that the Rebellion 
can be put down and union and peace restored only by 
military success. Whatever or whoever may have caused 
the Rebellion, whatever might have been possible at an 
earlier day, or whatev er may have been the errors, blunders, 
or incapacity of the Administration, there is now no patri- 
otic or loyal alternative lett us but to crush out the Rebel- 
i iv military operations. The solution of the prob- 
sed from the hands of the civilian to those of 
We are lost if we do not succeed in annihi- 
S military strength of the Rebellion. There is and 
¢an be now no loyal peace party. The loyalty of a peace 
party when the nation is engaged in war, is always to be 
distrusted, and is to be regarded as more than doubtful, 
when the nation is fighting against a rebellion for its own 
integrity and life. The peace party, headed by Vallandig- 
ham, Fernando Wood, Martin F. Conway, and others of 
the same species, is necessarily a disloyal party, for its lead- 
ers well know that no peace with the Rebels without divi- 
sion of the Union or a surrender at discretion to the Con- 
federacy is possible. To proclaim an armistice, or cessa- 
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tion of hostilities, and to call a Convention of all the States 
to settle the terms of future union and peace, were worse 
than idle. The rebellions States would not send delegates 
to the Convention, nor would they agree to abide by its 
decrees. Moreover, there is no matter in controversy that 
a Convention can settle. The Rebels have no list of griev- 
ances, real or imaginary, actual or pretended, on the redress 
of which they would return to their allegiance. What they 
want is not union, but separation. They want all connec- 
tion between them and the non-slaveholding States severed 
forever, and to form a separate and independent nation by 
themselves. It is exceedingly doubtful if they would now 
consent to a reconstruction of the Union even on the basis 
of the Confederate Constitution, and the substitution of 
Mr. Davis and his government for Mr. Lincoln and his gov- 
ernment, as the government of the United States. Peace can 
now be made only by conceding to the Rebels all they ask, 
only on terms to which the United States could never con- 
sent, unless prepared to acknowledge themselves utterly 
and hopelessly vanquished. There is no room for negotia- 
tion, no terms of settlement to be adjusted, for between the 
Rebels and the Government there is but one simple ques- 
tion, submission or independence. They will accept peace 
only on condition that we recognize them as an independent 
nation, including all the Slave States, with the exception 
erhaps of Delaware, possibly with the exception of Mary- 
fand and Missouri. We must concede so much, or peace 
is not practicable. The man who would consent to a peace 
with rebels on such terms is himself a rebel or a dastard. 
Well, a peace on such terms or war till one or the other 

party is vanquished, is the only alternative left ne i 
is wherefore our Government could not accept thi 
of foreign mediation. There is nothing to medigtey ~ 
is no compromise possible. One party or the @the 

ive up its whole claim, or there can be no adttlementl 
Either the United States must yield, and acknowledge the 
Confederacy as an independent nation, or the Rebels must 
yield to the United States and return to their duty. This 
ies in the nature of the case. Peace is therefore impossi- 
ble without total submission on the part of the Rebels, or 
the total abandonment by the government of its claims of 
authority over the rebellious States. Is the Government 
vanquished? Certainly not. Have the Rebels abandoned 
their claim to independence? Certainly not. What, then, 
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is the meaning of a peace party in the loyal States? It is 
and can be only a party organized to embarrass the Gov- 
ernment, and to aid the Rebels in gaining their indepen- 
dence. It is a disloyal party, and organized with a traitor- 
ous intent. Mr. Wood would laugh at us if we were sim- 
ple enough to believe him a Union man, and only mistaken 
as to his means of preserving the Union. Mr. Vallandig- 
ham is no fool, and we shall not run the risk of incurring 
his contempt by professing to believe that he wishes to 
preserve the integrity of the national territory. He and 
i Wood both know what they are about, and un- 
derstand perfectly the inevitable tendency of their move- 
ments. We have seen too many copperheads to mistake 
them for United-States coin. What surprises us, and 
causes us much regret is to find this “ peace party in war” 
more detestable than the party said, in the last war with 
Great Britain, to have burned blue lights as a signal to 
the enemy, rallying around General McClellan as their 
candidate for the next Presidency, apparently with the 
consent of the General himself. Intimate friends and 
classmates of General McClellan assure us that he is a man 
of unimpeachable loyalty, and unquestionable patriotism. 
It is untortunate, then, that he should be the favorite of a 
party whose disloyalty cannot be denied. Ile should 
promptly disavow all sympathy with that party, and per- 
emptorily forbid them to use his name as their candidate. 
His silence can only excite suspicions of his complicity 
with their disloyalty, their practical treason. We had be- 
gun to think favorably of General McClellan, and were de- 
sirous to see him filling the place now occupied by Gen- 
eral Halleck ; but his popularity with the peace party, his 
apparent sympathy with them, makes us panse, and ask 
from him an explicit disclaimer of all sympathy with them, 
and a frank assertion of his determination to do his best, in 
whatever place he may fill, to put down the Rebellion by 
armed force. He now stands before the public as an as- 
pirant to the Presidency, not the favorite General, but the 
favorite candidate of a political party, not only hostile to 
the Administration, but really hostile to the integrity of 
the Union, and if he stands in a false position, it is his 
duty to himself and to his country to place himself right 
before the public. The Union will be preserved, and the 
“peace party” will fall lower than ever fell that in the 
war of 181215. Every member of it will yet rue the day 
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that he joined it, for while loyal men may come to respect 
the Rebels at the South, they will forever execrate their 
Northern allies and sympathizers. 

We can have peace, but on honorable terms only by fight- 
ing till we exhaust the military resources of the Rebels, | un- 
less they themselves choose. It is not for the government 
to make peace with rebels with arms in their hands. If 
the Rebels want peace, let them lay down their arms, and 
return to their duty, and they can have it; and we risk 
nothing in saying that they can have it with full amnesty 
for the past. They have no political executions to fear, no 
political revenges to dread. But they must first submit, 
and give ample security for their future good behavior. 
When they do that they may resume their places in the 
Union, and be treated as equal members thereof. It would 
be folly for the Government to think of hanging Jeff. Davis 
after having suffered Fernando Wood to run at large, and 
simply thee. a Vallandigham to consort, during the war, 
with his friends in Dixie. All the world may be sure that 
the President will never sign a warrant for hanging a 
traitor after peace has been “obtained. The most that he 
can be persuaded to do even now, is to send the traitor for a 
few days to the Old Capitol prison, and then swear him and 
let him go. The leaders of the “ party of peace, when their 
country is in war,” address themselves to the wrong party. 
Instead of trying to force the Government to make peace, 
they should call on their Confederate friends to do it. Mr. 
Davis can have peace any day he chooses, and but for him 
and his fellow rebels, there would have been no war. It 
is for those who provoked and inaugurated the war to offer 
terms of peace, not for the Government whose rights they 
assail, and which makes war in simple self-defence. These 
leaders of the peace party have any amount of abuse for 
President Lincoln and his Cabinet, and for the loyal men 
of the North who are pouring out their blood and ‘treasure 
to save the government, the life and integrity of the nation ; 
but we do not find that they have a word of censure to cast 
upon their former political friends and associates. Jeff. Da- 
vis and his rebel surporters are unblamed by them, are in 
their estimation, by no means in the wrong, and only the 
Government isin the wrong, because it would not stand still 
and suffer them peaceably to cut its throat. They are in- 
nocent souls, high-minded chivalric souls; only the loyal and 
patriotic men, who are struggling to maintain the majesty 
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of the government, the supremacy of law and to transmit the 
country won by our fathers unimpaired to our gpm as a 
home for our children, and an asylum for the oppressed, 
through all time to come, are the criminals, and worthy to 
call forth the maledictions of the Clement L. Vallandighams 
and the Fernando Woods. We are the traitors, the enemies 
of our country. Good God! have men lost their senses, or 
have we fallen on those evil times foretold by the prophet, 
when men should call “ bitter sweet and sweet bitter,” 
“the churl liberal, and the liberal, churl.” And men who 
we will not call disloyal set up a howl over the arrest 
of such a man as Vallandigham, and defend the free publi- 
cation and defence of the most barefaced treason ! te the 
Government did its duty, or if our people had not been de- 
bauched by the press, that for years Ses tauglit them to 
honor treason and rebellion as heroic and virtuous, the base 
wretches who are betraying their country to the Rebels, 
would be hung up by the neck, and their bodies given to 
the surgeons. Vile miscreants, miserable cowards, who 
would look on approvingly, applaudingly, and see their 
own mother strangled, and lend a hand at need,—are these 
to be treated as high-minded and honorable men, and must 
freedom shriek if they are punished? What is the use of 
sending our fathers, husbands, brothers, sons, to sicken and 
die in the swamps of Virginia or Mississippi, on the coasts 
of Georgia or the Carolinas, or to be killed, wounded, man- 
gled, mutilated, on the battle-field to suppress the Rebellion, 
if we suffer these base traitors in our very midst to call 
conventions or public meetings for the very purpose of aid- 
ing and abetting the Rebellion,—to vent publicly their trea- 
son in incendiary speeches and incendiary journals, unhang- 
ed, nay, undisturbed, while a New York Zribune or a New 
York Times, deprecates all proceedings against them, and 
demands for them the largest liberty? Call you this mag- 
nanimity? Itis pusillanimity, it is weakness, it is stupidity, 
it is rank injustice. If you cannot or dare not suppress the 
Rebellion in the loyal States, how can you expect to sup- 
press it in the rebellious States themselves ? 

The mistimed and misplaced leniency, or the inexcusable 
timidity of the Government, is deeply to be regretted. It 
has encouraged disaffection and invited large numbers to 
treasonable practices, who otherwise would have been purely 
passive, or active supporters of the Union. The arrest 
and brief imprisonment of a few petty offenders, and then 
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swearing them and letting them go, is a miserable farce ; it 
only aggravates the evil and brings the Government into 
contempt. Seize half a dozen of the ringleaders, of the real 
chiefs of the party, try them summarily, ‘and instantly shoot 
or hang them, and there will be an end of treason in the 
loyal States ; the “ peace party” will dissolve as the morn- 
ing mist before the rising sun, and the whole population of 
the loya] States will be unanimous in the vigorous prosecu- 
tion of the war till the Rebellion is put down. 

It is idle to suppose that human society can subsist without 
government, or that government can perform its functions 
without physical force. The Magistrate, St. Paul tells us, 
bears the sword, and he should bear it not in vain. Doubt- 
less, that is the best government which has the least oc- 
casion to resort to phy sical force; yet all governments must 
have physical force in reserve, to ‘be called in and sternly 
applied when needed. T he war against the Rebellion, 
which we are waging, is only the Magistrate using his 
sword to enforce submission to the laws. If the Govern- 
ment may use force against traitors in rebellious States, why 
may it not against traitors in loyal States? Is it a gre: ater 
stretch of power to hang a traitor in New York than it is 
to shoot a traitor at Chancellorsville or V icksburg 4 The 
administering of the oath to men suspected of disloyalty 
is a profanation. Only loyal men can be bound by oaths, 
and they need them not. No oath can bind the man that 
is prepared to break that primal oath of allegiance by 
which every subject is expressly or tacitly bound to his 
sovereign, or the citizen to the State. A few examples of 
just sev verity on the part of the Government would not only 
be politic and wise, but humane, would save innumerable 
lives, and prevent an incalculable amount of crime. But it 
is idle to expect them. Both the Government and the peo- 
ple are too far gone in the mawkish philanthropy of modern 
times, especially of the Northern and Middle States, to 
afford them. Provost-Marshals must therefore continue to 
be simply an annoyance to the loyal, and military com- 
mandants must shut their eyes to treason, knowing ‘that if 
they attempt to carry into effect any wholesome order , it will 
be revoked by a higher power, and they disc redited or re- 
lieved. But ‘enough, and perhaps too much of this. 

Peace on any terms not dishonor able, not involving the 

absolute surrender of the Government, and division of the 
States,—a peace that it would be treason, if not high trea- 
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son to advocate,—being out of the question, nothing re- 
mains for the Government but to put down the Rebellion by 
force. The sole — and the whole problem now be- 
fore the country is, as we have already said, the military 
problem, to be fo bee by military men, not by civilians, 
save in firmly supporting the military. We cannot say 
that our military operations have thus far done us much 
credit, or demonstrated that the non-slaveholding States 
have in them the elements of a great military nation. The 
war appears to have taken the Administration by surprise. 
It was not elected as a war Administration, or with any 
thought on the part of the people who voted for Mr. Lin- 
coln, that it would have to conduct the country through a 
civil war. If there had been such a thought, and an Ad- 

ministration proper for such an emergency had been elec ted, 

there would have been no war—no rebellion. It was pre- 
cisely the unwarlike character of the President elect, of the 
men likely to be members of his cabinet, as well as of the 
great majority of the Northern people, that emboldened the 
slaveholding States to strike for separation and indepen- 
dence. The Southern leaders carefully calenlated their 
chances of success, and had they not believed their chances 

good, and greatly enhanced by the military feebleness of 
the incoming Administration, they would ‘have made no 
movement. We betray no secret in saying that after the 

secession of South Carolina and the Gulf States, the Repub- 
lican leaders, including the President elect, and the men, 
perhaps with only a single exception, selected to be mem- 
bers of his cabinet, had no intention or expectation of re- 
storing the Union by force of arms. Even as late as the 10th 
of April, 1861, we know officially, from a dispatch sent 
by Seward to Mr. Adams, our Minister at the Court of St. 

James, that such an intention was not entertained. The 
most that was then contemplated was to recover possession 
of the forts and property of the United States captured by 
the seceders, to defend the Capital, and the frontiers of the 
free States against secession aggressions. The war was to 
be simply a defensive war; nothing beyond the defence of 
the capital. Certainly no aggressive war on the seceders 
could have been contemplated in the first call for volun- 
teers; for, if more had been contemplated, the call would 
have been for two hundred thousand, not simply for seven- 
ty-five thousand men. It was hoped that by regaining pos- 
session of the forts taken by the Rebels, by blockading 
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the ports of the seceding States, and refraining from all at- 
tempts to exercise Federal authority within those States 
themselves, offensive war could be avoided, and that the 
returning good sense of the people, or a change i in the in- 
terior politics of the seceding States, would, in a short 
time, bring them back, of their own accord, within the 
Union. In other words, the Government were prepared, 
without acknowledging their independence, to leave the 
seceding States—save blockading their ports—alone, to re- 
main out of the Union till they saw proper to return to it. 
If we have been correctly informed, the only member of the 
Administration, at the time, decidedly opposed to this let- 
alone and expectant policy, was Mr. Montgomery Blair. 
The Administration slowly and reluctantly abandoned it, 
and evidently only from the pressure on it from the people. 
It was, in our judgment, a timid and cow ardly policy, and 
though, no doubt, adopted with loyal intentions, it was de- 
cidedly favorable in its practical effects to the cause of the 
Rebels, and gave them, in the beginning, a great advantage. 

This fatal policy placed the Government, in the outset, 
in a false position, and has had a more or less disastrous 
effect on all its military operations. We will not say that 
the Government underrated the rebel strength and resour- 
ces ; we believe it, in point of fact, at first overrated them, 
and, from the first, has doubted its ability to put down the 
Rebellion by force. If it hoped for the Union at all, it was 
from the success in the State elections of the Union party 
in the South. It did not believe in its power to conquer 
by force the rebel States. This fact has, from the first, 
controlled its military operations, and made it afraid alike 
of the suecess and the failure of its armies,—afraid alike 
that its Generals would do too much and not enough. It 
superseded McDowell atter the failure of the first battle of 
Bull Run ; it continned McClellan in command in spite of 
repeated failures, and relieved him only when he was be- 
coming able to "command a great army, and was on the 
point of gaining a decisive advantage over the enemy ; it 
relieved Frémont on the eve of an almost certain vic- 
tory, which would have opened the Mississippi River to 
its mouth, and severed from the so-called Confederacy more 
than half of its territory; it made Halleck, after he had 
failed at Corinth, and suffered Beauregard to escape him, 
General-in-chief; it relieved Burnside atter a single failure, 
and continues Hooker in command after suffering the most 
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disastrous and shameful defeat of the war; it continued 
Hunter in command of the Department of the South, 
though his inefficiency was manifest to all the world ; and re- 
tains several General Do-nothings in command of. import- 
ant Departments, apparently because they are Do-nothings. 
Its really able ofticers—men of real military genius, ability, 
and study, who would do honor to any army in the world 
—it leaves, with very few exceptions, in subordinate posi- 
tions, Who believes Hooker can compare favorably as a 
general with Sedgwick, Couch, Reynolds, Franklin, Han- 
cock, or Mead? that Dan Sickles, or even Howard, can 
campare with French, Casey, Ord, Brooks, Hunt, Wm. Hays, 
Edwards, Getty, Griftin, Weed, Warren, Sey mour ? or Banks 

with Weitzel, either Sherman, § Stone, McPherson, or Augur 4 
to mention only the names that first occur to us. We have 

officers enough in our old regular army who, if they were 
brought forward, would prove more than a match for the 
Lees, the Beauregards, the Johnstons, the Longstreets, the 
Jacksons, the Hills, the Ewells, the Braggs, the P rices, and 
the Pembertons of the rebel army. There were abler offi- 
cers that remained loyal than any that proved disloyal, three 
to one; but we have kept them, for the most part, in the 
background, while the Rebels have pushed their best men 
forward, and given them the highest commands. Our 
Government, had its policy in the beginning looked to de- 
cided military suecess, we must believ e, would have done 
the same thing. 

Having in the outset no intention or expectation of con- 
quering or subduing the Rebels by military force, the Gov- 
ernment took no measures to organize an army ade juate to 
such a purpose. Tad it contemplated their suppression by 
the military, it would not have placed its reliance on vol- 
unteers, organized into regiments by State authority. It 
could never have entertained the project of conquering 80 
extensive and so difficult a country for an invading force 
as the seceding States, inhabited by eleven millions’ ‘of peo- 
ple, with a simple militia foree. Volunteer militia are good 
to repel a sudden invasion, or for a short war, but they are 
of all troops the most expensive and the least efficient in a 
difficult and protracted war, which in many of its aspects 
has to be conducted as a war of conquest. The Rebels have 
organized a regular army, recruited by conscription, and 
we have met it t chiefly with militia. Hence it is that we 
have so often failed, even when we have had the immense 
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superiority in numbers, arms, and appointments. General 
McClellan “ changed his base,” that is, was defeated in his 
seven days’ fight near Richmond, by forces less numerous 
and less well armed and equipped than his own. At the 
battle of Antietam he was only not defeated with an army 
numbering more than two to one of the enemy. General 
Hooker, in the late disastrous battle of Chancellorsville, had, 
on ground of his own choosing, an army full two to one of 
that opposed to him. General Halleck, in his advance by 
the spade on Corinth, after the battle of Shiloh, had about 
the same relative superiority, and yet Beauregard escaped 
him. Grant and Rosecrans, and perhaps Curtis are the 
only generals whose names now occur to us that have 
gained important advantages over the Rebels with inferior, 
or even equal, numbers. 

This is not because our generals are inferior to those of 
the enemy, nor because our loyal troops are not naturally 
as brave, as efticient, and as plucky as the Rebels. It is due 
to the superior organization and more rigid discipline of 
the Rebel army ; and the superior organization and more 
rigid discipline of the Rebel army are due to the fact that 
it is composed of regular troops, and ours is composed 
almost entirely of volunteer militia. We have not sufti- 
ciently considered that the United States have been fight- 
ing regular troops with State militia. Militia can never be 
as well organized, officered, and disciplined, as regular 
troops. In an army almost. every thing depends on the 
line and field officers of the regiment. In the volunteer 
militia the company elect, or are supposed to elect, the line 
officers, and the commanders of companies the field officers, 
and both are commissioned by the State Governor. Thus 
the regiment is organized by State power, without the in- 
tervention of the Federal Government which is to employ 
it. This, of itself, is a great evil, and affects the unity and 
efficiency of the military organization. Then the elective 
principle is entirely out of place in an army, and not only 
places unworthy men in command, but ‘establishes a false 
relation between officers and men. The man who is most 
of a demagogue is pretty sure to be the one elected, and 
the company, which is the unit of the army, is to a great 
extent resolved into a political caucus, at least in spirit, if 
not in form. The officer elevated from the ranks by the 
suffrages of his equals, cannot, if he would, place himself in 
a proper relation towards them, and maintain in their re- 
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gard the rigid discipline necessary to render his company 
really eftic sient. The poor organization and discipline of the 
company destroys the efficiency of the regiment, and the 
inefiiciency of the regiment destroys that of the Brigade, 
that of the Brigade that of the Division, which will some- 
times prove disastrous to the C orps d’Armeée, and cause the 
defeat of the whole ariny as we saw at Chancellorsville, and 
would have seen at Shiloh and at Stone River, but for the 
rare promptitude and resource of the commanding Gen- 
erals. We have attributed our failures almost uniformly 
to our commanding Generals; we should be more just, 
if we attributed them to the disjointed organization of the 
army, and to the inefficiency, ignorance, incapacity, drunk- 
enness, and not «seldom, cowardice of the regimental offi- 
cers, and most frequently to the line or company officers. 
What the Government should have done in the begin- 
ning, and what it probably would have done, had it seriously 
intended to suppress the Rebeliion by military force, was to 
have called out of the organized State militia, a sufficient 
number to guard the Capit: al and a few vital points of the 
loyal States against the aggressive movements of the Rebels, 


and then have organized “and at least partially disciplined a 
regular army sufficient for the purpose, before advancing a 
step into Rebel territory and commencing offensive opera 

tions. We should have saved life, money, and credit, pose 
even have gained time, although we had spent two years in 
the work of ams ation. We are even now, after two 


years of war, but little advanced in the work of suppressing 
the Rebe llion, not nearly so far advanced as we might then 
have been, for we must take into the account the immense 
loss of men and treasure we have already suffered. We 
ought now, at the earliest practicable moment, to do what 
should have been done at first, for the war is not yet ended, 
and will not be ended, even if Grant succeeds in taking 
Vicksburg, and Banks in taking Port Hudson, which nei- 
ther has done at the moment we are writing. Richmond 
is not taken, and is not likely to be, and we ‘cannot expect 
to guard so completely the Mississippi when we have open- 
ed it that the Rebels can draw no supplies from Texas and 
Arkansas, or those States from their foreign allies; and un- 
less our information is false, there will soon issue a Rebel 
fleet from the Rio Brazos that will give us no little trouble. 
Moreover, a plan, it is suggested to: us from an intelligent 
quarter, is on foot by the peace party, to induce the Rebel 
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States to take the Secretary of State at his word, and to 
elect representatives enough to the Federal Congress to se- 
cure, with their Democratic allies already elected, a ma- 
jority in favor of the Rebellion, and thus vote down all 
measures for prosecuting the war. Should any thing of the 
kind occur, it would create at least a temporary embarrass- 
ment, and cause some trouble, but it would, in the end, 
only prolong the struggle and render a regular army more 
necessary than ever. 

The Government has taken one step in the right direction. 
The Conscription law passed by Congress at its last session 
is a great advance; but it has several serious defects. The 
clause exempting the conscript by his paying three hundred 
dollars to the Government is an error. The drafted man 
should either be compelled to serve personally, or to pro- 
cure a substitute, as was the case originally with the French 
law. The change in the French system has been intro- 
duced by the present Emperor, as alleged for the purpose 
of getting a body of mercenary troops more devoted to his 

ersonal will than the ordinary conscripts are likely to be. 

the clause, too, will enable the wealthy and the rebellious- 
ly inclined to escape by a paltry fine the military service 
they owe to the country, and which they especially should 
be compelled to perform. The making of clergymen sub- 
ject to draft is another serious error, and unworthy of even 
a nominally Christian nation. The ministers of religion are 
ministers of peace, and the discipline of the Church renders 
them irregular, if they shed blood. Sacerdos abhorret a san- 
guine, is a maxim that itis never well to forget. But the 

ravest error of all is in making the conscripts State militia, 
instead of regular troops of the United States. There is by 
it a gain in the mode of raising troops, but all the inconve- 
niencies of the volunteer system remain, so far as relates to 
the appointment and commissioning of officers, and the organ- 
ization and discipline of the army. The Confederates avow 
State sovereignty and act on the principle of National sov- 
ereignty ; we profess National sovereignty, and are fighting 
for it, but act on the principle of State sovereignty. States- 
rights come in everywhere to embarrass the Government and 
prevent its prompt and efficient action. The people, too, have 
a foolish prejudice against raising and organizing a regular 
army, beyond that of a few regiments. There is, we are 
sorry to see, with many, from whoin we have a right to ex- 
pect better things, a disposition to sink and even obliter- 
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ate our regular army, small as it is, and even a determina- 
tion to suppress our Military Academy at West Point. Yet 
the Academy furnishes us our best officers, and our volun- 
teer army, without the infusion of regular army officers 
trained there, would be far less efficient than it now is. 
There are men that go through college and come out block- 
heads; would you, therefore, break up your colleges, and 
dispense with liberal education altogether? Not every 
graduate of West Point is a military genius, but other 
things being equal, the education he receives there is of 
immense advantage. Some men may rise to distinction 
and turn out eminent scholars, who have never had a uni- 
versity education ; so some men may become distinguished 
generals without having been educated at a military acade- 
my, but never without having received somewhere, in some 
form, a real military education. A regular army is far less 
expensive than a volunteer army, and with regulars there 
is far less loss of life in accomplishing the same objects 
than with volunteers. War is always to be carried on, or 
guarded against, and the true policy of every government 
is to have a regular army proportioned to its probable 
wants. We must abandon many of our old notions, get 
over many of our old prejudices, and have the manliness to 
adapt our measures and our institutions to the new wants 
and circumstances that the Rebellion and the growth of 
the nation have created. 

We hope Congress, at its next session, will amend the 
conscription law, and make the conscripts national troops 
instead of State militia, on the same footing with the vol- 
unteer militia. Inthe mean time the Government must do 
the best it can with the law as it is. Let it not flatter it- 
self that it will not need to resort to it. Its success in 
arming negroes will not render it unnecessary. “ Mr. Sew- 
ard,” the Pregident said to us, “ does not run this Govern- 
ment.” We take it, therefore, his policy of letting Repre- 
sentatives from rebellious States take their seats in Con- 
gress, and by the aid of their Northern allies outvote the 
oyal members of either House, will not be carried into 
effect. We presume the Government is now really in ear- 
nest, and determined to put down the Rebellion by ‘military 
force. It will, then, need the conscription, and will find it 
necessary to draft more than half a million of men as soon 
as possible. It should have now what it has never had, 
ample reserves in camps of instruction, or in depots whence 
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it can draw reinforcements when needed, and replenish the 
regiments depleted by the casualties of war. If last July, 
the Government had been able to reinforce the army of the 
Potomac with some thirty or forty thousand fresh troops, 
General McClellan could have taken Richmond, and the 
Peninsular campaign would not have proved a failure, nor 
even the campaign of Virginia, for Pope could have easily 
fallen back on Washington, if necessary, and defended the 
Capital. Always in carrying on a war of such vast pro- 
yortions as we are now engaged in, should the Government 
— its depots full, and ‘be ready to meet any and every 
emergency of the service. Suppose Johnston should be 
able to fall on Grant, whose army must have suffered 
much from disease, from marches, from fatigue, and from 
battle, with sufticient forces to compel him to raise the siege 
of Vicksburg, and snatch from him the victory just within 
his grasp. All that has thus far been done would be labor 
lost, and a noble army dispirited and disheartened, if not 
destroyed ; or suppose he should seize some other point on 
the Mississippi and hold it; all our work would have to 
be done over again. We operate with too large armies in 
the field, and do not keep regiments enough in our depots, 
or troops enough in reserve. In determining the number 
of men to be drafted, care should be taken to remedy this 
evil for the future. 

The fact that the conscripts will be State militia, not 
national troops, will continue the old difficulty as to the 
regimental ofticers,—a difficulty which the severdl State 
Governors should take care to make as light as possible. 
Many of the new officers will be taken from. regiments that 
have seen service and are now disbanded. Many will doubt- 
less be promoted from the ranks. Promotion from the ranks 
is a democratic idea, but we cannot say that, as a general 
rule, we like it. The French law allows one-third of the 
officers to be promoted from the ranks, but the private pro- 
moted to be an officer is, before receiving a command, sent to 
a.military school to complete his military education, or at 
least is instructed in those branches of a military education, 
which as a private he could not learn. But with us, a very 
large proportion of our officers must be taken from the ranks 
or from civil life. We insist then, on two things, that the of- 
ficer shall not be retained in the same company or regiment 
in which he has served as a private, and that none shall be 
promoted or appointed who have not the education, the 
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manners, and the sentiments of gentlemen. No man nota 
gentleman, and fit to associate with gentlemen, should ever 
receive a commission either from the President or a State 
Executive. None who have not the education, manners, 
and sentiments of gentlemen can hold the proper relation of 
an officer to his men, command their respect and obedience, 
or be relied on in emergencies. We must lay aside our de- 
mocracy when organizing the army and navy, and remem- 
ber that both, to be efficient, must be organized on the prin- 
ciple of the most strict subordination ‘to authority. The 
oflicer commands, the men obey ; and therefore only such 
as are fit to command should receive commissions, in either 
the army or the navy. 

We shall here say little more than we have already hinted 
in regard to general officers and the commanders of our 
armies. We remember that we urged the appointment of 
Burnside to the command of the ‘Army of the Potomac, 
though not after that army had left Harrison’s Landing, and 
we regretted that McClellan was relieved at the precise time 
he was. We did not favor the appointment of Hooker to 
succeed Burnside, and the affair of Chancellorsville has not 
taken us by surprise. Our choice would have been General 


Franklin, a general to whom we would give the first place 

or none. But as the President seems to confide in General 
Hooker, and as he actually commands the Army of the 
Potomac, we have nothing to do but to hope and pray that 
he may be more successful next time, and fully justify the 
confidence that is placed in him. We could, however D nes 


out a dozen generals from his own army in any one of whom 
we should have more confidence than we have inhim. Yet 
in justice to General Hooker, we ought to say, that we do 
not regard his failure as entirely his own fault. The eleventh 
corps,—not all Germans by the way,—some portions of the 
twelfth corps, as well as of the third, behaved very badly, 
and ran before they were fairly attacked. 

It is necessary that we should all remember that hereto- 
fore we have had only small armies. General Scott, probably 
never manceuvred over ten thousand men at any one time 
on a field of battle. Our officers had on the breaking out 
of the Rebellion, no experience in manceuvring large bodies 
of men. Grant has acquired some experience, and so has 
Rosecrans. McClellan was acquiring it, but Burnside and 
Hooker had none when respectively placed i in command of 
the Army of the Potomac. It requires time and practice 
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to acquire it. General Hooker and others who, like him, 
have not succeeded, should be judged liberally, and many 
allowances should be made for them. Besides, there are 
few men in any age or country that can manceuvre advan- 
tageously on the battle-field so large an army as that with 
which General Hooker crossed the Rappahannock. Napoleon 
said that in his day there were but two men in France who 
could do it, himself and Marshal Marmont. Marshal Soult, 
he said, could organize, and bring to the battle-field a hun- 
dred thousand men, but when there he could not man- 
age fifty thousand. The rebel General Lee has had experi- 
ence, and he showed against Hooker fine generalship, but 
he had only about sixty thousand men to command. We 
must give our Generals time to learn. By and by they will 
acquire experience, and have confidence on the battle-field 
in themselves. General Ilooker may yet prove an able 
commander. 

We must say to the people also, that we are too much 
in a hurry, and too impatient to have the war speedily ended. 
We forget that our Generals are not conducting campaigns 
in vld Europe, nor yet in the Northern or Middle States ; 
but, in a country where there are few good roads, and where 
a great part of the land is broken with hills or moun- 
tains and deep gullies and ravines, and still covered with 
the dense primeval forest, where neither cavalry nor artillery 
can operate to advantage, and hardly operate at all. There 
is hardly a battle-ground in all Virginia, suitable for two 
armies seventy-five thousand, or indeed fifty thousand each. 
Our geographies give us very little correct information of the 
real character of the Southern States. Their topography is 
almost entirely unknown to our engineers, and our comman- 
ders have to feel their way as they advance. The elder 
Napoleon’s, and the younger Napoleon’s campaigns are no 
criterion by which to judge those of our generals. We sup- 
pose Vicksburg a far more difficult stronghold to carry than 
was Sebastopol. We must have patience, and not cry out 
against the slow progress we make. We must not exult 
when we hear of a victory as if the Rebellion was crushed, 
nor be cast down as if all were lost when our arms meet 
with a reverse. The Rebellion is not yet put down, and 
will not be this year nor next. We must make up our 
minds for a long and tedious war, which will test our cour- 
age, our patience, our pluck, and our resources. The end 
we are fighting for is one worth fighting for, even if we 
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have to fight ten, twenty, or a hundred years, We shall 
triumph at last, in spite of the politicians, copperheads, faint- 
hearted Union men, and secure this great country to repub- 
lican institutions and rational liberty. There is, when we 
look to the end, no reason for despondency. 


Art. V.—The Negro. A Speech, by Turopore Tivron, at 
the Cooper Institute, New York, May 12, at the Anni- 
versary of the American Anti-Slavery Society. New 
York and Boston, 1863. 


In its connection with the work of suppressing the Re- 
bellion, both the negro question and the slavery question 
lose much of their practical importance, for slavery will 
go out with the Rebellion, and the disposition to be finally 
made of the negro population cannot be settled till the 
return of peace and nationality. Yet they are both great 
questions, and questions that must be met and solved sooner 
or later—the slavery question on moral and religious, and 
the negro question on political and economical grounds. 
Our views and wishes on both questions are known to our 
readers, and hardly need to be repeated. We are hostile 
to slavery, and not a believer in negro equality. The future 
controversy will turn principally on this latter question, 
which the present is no time to discuss. 

Mr. Tilton is an abolitionist, and like all the extreme 
abolitionists, an advocate for negro equality. He wants 
black and white placed on the same footing, and treated, 
politically and socially, as one people. We are not pre- 
pared to go with him in this. We know, indeed, many 
negroes who are superior to some white men, but, as a rule, 
we have found the negro inferior to the white, and we can- 
not rate his capacity so high as does Mr. Tilton, perhaps 
because we accept neither his doctrine of progress, nor his 
estimate of what constitutes true manhood. We do not 
regard the peculiar virtues of the negro as the more manly 
virtues, and we do not believe that man began his ca- 
reer on this globe as a low, untutored savage, hardly a 
degree above the brute creation, and has become what he 
now is, by development. The savage is not the type of the 
primitive man, but of the fallen or degenerate man. He 
is the excommunicated man, cut off from communion with 
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civilized humanity. He is unprogressive, and no savage 
tribe by its indigenous and spontaneous development ever 
becomes ,a civilized people. Civilization is always from 
above, and the savage tribe is never civilized, but by a 
people already civilized, by civilized missionaries, colonists, 
or conquerors. Development takes place by virtue of an in- 
ternal law as its principle, but it is effected only by assimi- 
lation from abroad. We cannot, therefore, conclude what 
the negro may become from what the highly civilized white 
man now is, or once was. 

But, though we do not accept Mr. Tilton’s theory of 
progress, or his estimate of the negro’s capacity for im- 
provement, and are not prepared to place the negro on a 
footing of perfect equality with the white man, we agree 
with him that we have no right to make him a slave, and 
are bound to do all we can to make and keep him a free 
man. The negro is a man, and if a man he is sprung from 
the same original stock as ourselves, and has the same nat- 
ural and indefeasible rights. In his most degraded state 
he almost touches the purely animal world, but even in that 
state he is a man, a human soul, created by God in his own 
image, and redeemed by his Word, who assumed the nature 
of the black man as well as of the white man, for both are 
of one and the same species, and have one and the same 
nature. He cannot be reduced to an hereditary bondman 
without sin against God and crime against humanity, what- 
ever slavebolders and their apologists may allege to the 
contrary. The negro is a man, a all men are born free, 
and slavery is the natural and normal condition of no man, 
race, or class of men. The slave is always the man 
wrested by violence from his natural condition; slavery 
is a violent state, and has no justification but on the prin- 
-_ that might makes right. A man may, without sin, 
where slavery exists and has been established without any 
agency of his, hold as slaves persons by the constitution of 
society born in servitude, providing he treats them well, 


leaves their souls free, instructs them in the true religion, 
respects all their moral rights, especially- the rights ot Chris- 
tian marriage, and providing also that he exerts all his in- 
fluence in a legal way as a man and a citizen to change that 
social constitution and extinguish slavery at the earliest 
practicable moment; but the man who undertakes to jus- 
tify slavery, to defend it on principle, to maintain that it 
is an institution in accordance with the Christian religion, 
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or he who holds that it is a good institution, and seeks to 
defend and perpetuate it, is a man who understands neither 
the law of humanity nor the simplest elements of the Chris- 
tian religion. Christianity reintegrates the human race, 
restores the original communion of man with man, and re- 
establishes man in all his natural rights. 

They in our Catholic community, whether priests or lay- 
men, journalists or public speakers, who take the ground 
actually that slavery is an institution approved, or at least not 
opposed by the ¢ Catholie Chureh, give only scandal to intel- 
ligent non-Catholics, and shock every well-instructed and 
conscientious Catholic. We have been deeply pained and 
mortified at the position we have found the great body of 
American Catholics, with a large portion of the venerable 
clergy themselves, occupying in regard to the question of 
negro slavery. Not a single C atholie journal, — one, 
ventures to assert openly and decidedly the true Catholie 
doctrine in regard to slavery, and the C ‘atholic who does not 
throw all his influence on the side of the pro-slavery party is 
read out of the pale of Catholic society, especially in this 
City of New York, where there are more Catholics than in 
all the seceded States put together. The Catholic who 
ventures to arraign the institution of slavery on even moral 
and religious grounds, though backed by the spirit, teach- 
ing, and ac tion of the Church in all ages, and in all coun- 
tries but this, is at once suspected of being shaky in his 
faith, and is denounced as a * Puritan,” or as a “ Yankee,” 
the two most opproebrious epithets that can, in the estimate 
of our New York Catholics, be applied to any man; and 
the promptness and zeal with which they rally to the dis- 
loyal peace party, and swell its ranks, proves that their 
sympathies are pro-slavery. We can scarcely find a Catho- 
lie descended from an old American family, or even of 
American birth, that is not practically a pro-sl: wvery man 
in his talk and in his influence. Why is it we find the 
mass of our Catholics following Fernando Wood, James 
Brooks, and the Abbé McMaster? Whence the intense 
hatred of New England,—whose Catholicity is really 
more flourishing than anywhere else on this continent, 
—which is the most salient feature of our Catholic pop- 
ulation? Whence, indeed, but from the conviction that 
New England is anti- slavery, and in favor of negro eman- 
cipation ¢ ? Go where we will in the loyal St: ates, and we 
find nearly every Catholic we meet a Southern sympathizer, 
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an intense hater of the abolitionist, and more ready to see 
the Union divided, or reconstructed, under Jeff. Davis, on 
slavery, as its corner-stone, than to see it restored by the 
extinction of slavery. 

The Catholic organs have, it seems to us, been very un- 
wise and impolitic, and our Catholic leaders have placed 
us in a very unpleasant position. The Know-Nothings, a 
few years ago, demanded the exclusion of every Catholic 
who would not renounce his religion, from every office of 
trust or emolument, civil or military, under the State or the 
nation, on the ground that Catholics are not, and cannot be 
loyal to the Republic, and in case of war are more likely 
to side with its enemies than with its friends. If it had 
been the settled purpose of Catholics to confirm this charge, 
they could hardly have taken a different course from the 
one they have actually taken since the breaking out of the 
present civil war. They have showed that their sympathies 
were with slavery, in which the Rebellion originated, and 
with the rebels themselves. Though they constitute, by 
no means, the whole of the disloyal peace party, there are 
comparatively few of them who are not attached to that 
party. When the Archbishop of New York, attacked us 
for proposing the emancipation as a war measure, denounced 
or ridiculed the Abolitionists, and made the best possible 
defence of the slave-trade, he was applanded to the 
echo; but when on his return from Europe, he took a 
decidedly national ground, and defended the draft, as a just, 
wise, and patriotic measure, he was everywhere murmured 
against, and even a brother Archbishop, without naming 
him, read him lectures through a Catholic journal, on his 
unepiscopal conduct, and censured him for meddling with 
polities, approving the war for the national life and in- 
tegrity, and endeavored to make it appear that he had de- 
parted from the line of his duty as a Catholic Bishop, in 
supporting the flag that had protected him at home and 
abroad, and in standing by the Government to which he 
had sworn allegiance. No act of the Venerable Arch- 
bishop’s life ever cost him so much popularity with his own 
people as that one act of decided loyalty. Of all the Catho- 
lic publicists in the country, the editor of this Review has 
been the only one to applaud or even to approve his truly 
patriotic and loyal act. That sermon more than atoned to 
us for all that we had personally suffered from him, for it 
was a loyal service to our country. ILad he been backed. 
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up by the Bishops and clergy of the loyal States, the North- 
ern people would have been united in prosecuting the war, 
and the peace party would never have been organized ; for 
the leaders of that execrable party, know perfectly well 
that, though the foreign born population and their children, 
the ‘majority of whom are Catholics, are not all who are 
ready to follow them, yet, that without the assurance of 
their adherence they could hardly rally a corporal’s guard. 
Individual Catholics have been ‘loyal, but they have been 
so in spite of reproach and obloquy from their Catholic 
brethren, and the bitter invectives of the Catholic organs. 
What more could the Know-Nothings have asked of us in 
their justification ¢ 
To deter Catholics from engaging with patriotic ardor 
in the war for the suppression of the Rebellion, the so-called 
Catholic press circulated the mischievous fiction that it 
was the determination of the Republicans, when they had 
put down the Southern slaveholders, to turn round and put 
down the Catholic religion in this country, as if there was, 
or could be, any natural relation between professing the 
Catholic religion and the holding of slaves. But suppose 
such a thought had been entertained, what was the proper 
course for Catholics to take? To unite with the slave- 
holders, identify our Church with slavery and rebellion, and 
clearly prove ourselves disloyal? U nhap pily, we Catholics 
seem to imagine that we have power only to obstruct, and 
that our influence will be null, unless exerted in some work 
of destruction, or to defeat some national purpose. To 
express our sympathy with the Rebellion and making 
common cause with it in its efforts to overthrow the 
Government of the United States, and destroy the coun- 
try, or even to withhold all active support of the national 
‘ause, would seem to most people the way to bring about 
the very result apprehended, and which it was our interest 
and our duty to guard against. The Government will suc- 
ceed ; the Rebellion will be suppressed, and the Union will 
be restored, without slavery, and be firmer and stronger 
than ever. When that is done what will be our position, 
if we have succeeded in identifying our Church with the 
cause of slavery and rebellion, and demonstrated to the 
world that American Catholics love not liberty, and hold 
that they have the right to resist the legal gov ernment, and 
the legitimate authority of the nation to which we have 
sworn allegiance In vain should we appeal to instances of 
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individual loyalty among Catholies, for it would be shown 
that they were the a not the rule. In vain w ould 
Catholics cite our Review, for though that has been uni- 
tormly loyal and true to ‘the Government, the enemies of 
Catholics could easily prove that in being so it lost the 
confidence of the Catholic community, and was interdicted 
by the Bishop of Richmond, denounced by the Bishop of 
Wheeling, and officially declared by the Bishop of Phila- 
delphia and the Archbishop of Cincinnati to be no longer 
a Catholic Review. In vain should we appeal to the 7Zé/e- 
graph and Advocate, the New York Tab/et, and the Pitts- 
burg Catholic, tor these journals have not been uniformly 
anti-slaver y or decidedly loyal, and at best are only excep- 
tions, and by no means fair exponents of the sentiments 
and opinions ‘of the Catholic body in the United States. In 
vain should we appeal to the large number of Catholic 
volunteers in the Army, for that number, as large as it has 
been or even is, we are told by Archbishop Hughes, is not 
relatively so large as is the proportion of Catholics to the 
whole population of the loyal States; and besides, it may 
be said that the mass of them volunteered not from loy- 
alty, but for the sake of the high bounties and liberal pay 
offered, and in the case of the Irish, for the purpose of ac- 
quiring military experience and distinction, to be turned to 
account in a war against Great Britain for the liberation 
and independence “ot Ireland. Should it be so said, we 
should find it difficult to prove the contrary. It is unde- 
niable that no religious body in the country stands so gen- 
erally committed to slavery and the R ebellion, or as 
a body have shown s0 little sympathy with the effort 
of the Government to save the unity and life of the nation 
as the Catholic. This fact is known, and we need not be 
surprised to find it some day made use of to our prejudice, 
besides it is not a legacy we would like to bequeath to our 
p osterity. 

So _— the facts simply stated, and yet in their very 
face, we venture to believe that very few C atholies, except 
old Seale an Catholics, in the slav eholding States, and not 
all even of them, are deliberately and intentionally disloyal, 
or on moral and religious grounds i in favor of slavery, when 
brought forward as a distinct and separate question. Cath- 
olics have generally, in late years at least, been associated 
with the Democratic party, and that party, since 1850, has 
been politically a pro-slavery party, and from its ranks have 
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issued the Chiefs of the Rebellion. Secession was the work 
of the Democratic party in the Southern States, aided and 
encouraged, up to a certain point, by the Democratic 
leaders at the North, for reasons not difticult to divine. 
Catholics have become pro-slavery through party associa- 
tions, and party attachments. They have confounded 
opposition to political abolitionism with the defence of 
slavery itself, and mistaken fidelity to their party for 
loy alty tothe nation. Not a few of them cannot conceive it 
possible for a man to be a good Catholic and not support 
the Democratic party, and to a large number of them, leav- 
ing their politic: ‘al party is next neighbor to renouncing 
their Church. The leaders of the Rebellion at the South 
were, also, among the first, in 1855, to meet and roll back 
the Know-Nothing movement, and the mass of our Cath- 
olics have a much more ready sympathy with Southern 
slaveholders, than they have with the more prosaic popula- 
tion of the North. The slaveholder seems to them nearer 
akin than the Northern freeman to the gentleman or noble- 
man of the old world. Here is, we apprehend, the real 
secret of the pro-slaveryism and disloyal proclivities which 
we notice in a large portion of our Catholic population, or 
if not disloyal proclivities, at least lack of hearty sympathy 
with the Government to which they owe allegiance. It is 
probable that the majority of our co-religionists consider the 
tearful struggle for lite in which the nation is now engaged, 
is only an ordinary struggle for place and power between 
two political parties, in which a man may take either side 
or no side at all, without disloyalty. T hey seem not to un- 
derstand that the strt iggle is between the Government rep- 
resenting the nation, and rebels seeking its overthrow, and 
that between the legitimate government and rebels there is 
but one side which a loyal citizen can take. If loyal he can 
neither side with the rebels nor stand neutral. When the 
nation is engaged in a struggle for its existence against an 
armed rebellion, neutrality itself is tre eason, and made so by 
laws of Solon,j—and taking sides in any respect with the 
rebels is high treason, and punishable as such. Yet our 
Catholics have only followed their Democratic leaders, who 
are, for the most part, non-Catholics, and more censurable 
than they. 

We maintain that Catholics are only accidentally pro- 
slavery and disloyal in their action. If the case were re- 
versed, and the Northern, especially the New-England 
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States, were the seceding States, and to put down their re- 
bellion it were necessary to emancipate the slaves, we think 
there would be no more earnest emancipationists, and no 
more loyal men in the Republic. The public opinion of the 
Catholic body is formed mainly by the Catholics in the Bor- 
der Slave States, and the Catholics in these states, including 
the District of Columbia, are intensely Southern in their 
character and sympathies, and bitterly hostile to New-Eng- 
land, or to the « Yankees,” Their Southern sy mpathies, 
and hatred of Yankees or New Englanders are diffused 
through the entire Catholic body even in the New-England 
States themselves. Catholics have been made to believe 
that but for New-England, nay, but for Massachusetts, there 
would have been no Rebellion, no civil war. It is, they 
generally believe, the intermeddling policy of Yankee abo- 
litionists, of such men as Garrison and Phillips, that has 

caused all the trouble,—a ridiculous belief, no doubt, but 
still seriously held by a large majority both of our clergy and 
laity. Hence their extreme reluctance to be found on the 
side of the hated New England against the darling South. 
It goes decidedly against ‘the grain. Ifthe Editor of this 
Review had not been a New Englander by birth and de- 
scent, or if he had been willing to have denounced his Puri- 
tan ancestors as a set of psalm-singing hypocrites without a 
single virtue, he would have been a great favorite with 
American Catholics, and if he had been willing to make 
his Review a tender to the New York /’reeman’s Journal, 
the redoubtable graduate of Fort Lafayette, the Abbé 
McMaster, as the //erald calls him, would, we doubt not, 
have been a stanch Union man, and foremost and loudest 
among the opponents of the Rebellion, and advocates of the 
vigorous prosecution of the war against it. He is now one 
of the leaders of the Copperheads, and a most belligerent 
peace man; and yet if, per impossibile, we were to side 
with the Rebellion, he would renounce his Copperheadism 
and become loyal. He is a man incapable of acting from 
other than personal or sectional prejudices, and we have 
sometimes fancied he would rather go defow, than enter 
heaven with a Yankee, or as other than the chief of his 
clan. All prejudices of this sort are silly, and yet they 
have too much influence with us Catholies. 

Regarding the question of slavery as solely a political 
question, our Catholic community ‘have done themselves 
and their religion great injustice by their public attitude in 
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regard to it. No Catholic would ever dream of removing 
slavery by illegal or revolutionary means, and no Catholic, 
who has the slightest knowledge of his religion, could for a 
moment entertain the notion that he could be a true Catho- 
lic and not be heartily opposed to slavery. On this subject 
the clergy must permit us to say that they have been too 
reticent, too timid, too cautious, and have pushed human 
prudence beyond its legitimate limits. They have failed to 
bear that testimony against slavery which the Catholic 
Church always bears against it. They know, far better 
than we do, the absolute incompatibility of American slave- 
ry with Christian morality. They know that, save in very 
rare instances, it is impossible for the slave to observe the 
laws of Christian marriage, or fulfil the imperative duties 
of a Christian parent. Christian marriage is almost univer- 
sally substituted by concubinage, and the masters seldom 
respect the sanctity of the marriage relation among their 
slaves, and they hold it neither adultery nor fornication to 
satisfy their own brutal lusts with any of their female 
slaves they choose. It is little, either for master or slave, 
that the priest can do, even in the Confessional, and in most 
parts of the South the priest is regarded only as a bet- 
ter sort of servant, and is very indifferently supported. We 
have never conversed with a priest in a slaveholding State, 
who, when he dared speak his mind, did not deplore on 
moral and religious grounds, the existence of slavery, and 
feelingly express his earnest wish for its extinction. How 
many enlightened, devout, and truly Catholic ladies, have 
we met in our visits to the Slave States, who could not 
without a visible shudder, refer to the moral enormities of 
negro slavery! We have found Catholic ladies in the 
Slave States who were opposed to the intermeddling of the 
Abolitionists, but none who would express themselves in 
favor of slavery. We have found many who expressed 
themselves unable to see any practicable way of getting rid 
of slavery, but none who expressed a wish to have it per- 
petuated. No Catholic, indeed, can uphold slavery as a 
good institution, or be otherwise than opposed to it, and 
prepared to abolish it in the best way, and at the earliest 
moment possible, without doing a greater wrong and crea- 
ting a greater evil. Those nominal Catholic publicists at 
the North, who take slavery under their protection and 
eall upon Catholics to sustain it as an institution in accord- 
ance with Christianity, are not Catholics, except in name 
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and by baptism, but are really pagans, and pagans of the 
lowest type, lower even than they themselves represent the 
negro. 

Jur readers know well, that, without ever having been 
or being an Abolitionist in the party sense, we have ever 
been opposed to slavery, and have done our best to resist 
the effort to commit our Church to the rebellion in its favor. 

Sut our efforts, though not wholly fruitless, have to « 
great extent been neutralized by the fact of our being ¢ 
convert and a Yankee, and by the ridiculous suspicion in- 
dustriously circulated that we are shaky in our faith, and 
on the point of lapsing again into protestantism or infidelity. 
We, therefore, welcome as an able coadjutor in our — 
tion to slavery the Cincinnati Tele, raph and Advocate, 
paper published under the auspices of the Archbishop of 
Cincinnati, and which has from the first held us in a sort of 
holy horror. Its editor is Vicar-General of the Diocese, 
and a native of Ireland, and his Catholicity cannot be 
suspected. His voice can penetrate where ours cannot, 
and will be listened to with respect, where ours will be un- 
heeded. We forgive him and the Archbishop himself, for 
having publicly and officially declared our Review to be no 
longer a Catholic Review, and sincerely thank them for 
doing on the Slavery question the work which we were the 
first Catholic publicist in the United States to attempt. 
We can cheerfully co-operate with our most bitter en- 
emies in the battle for truth, freedom, and justice. The 
Telegraph and Advocate starts with the assumption that 
negro slavery has been virtually abolished in this country, 
and it vigorously opposes, on moral and religious grounds, 
all efforts to restore or re-stablish it. It has opened the 
question, and it has shown that the Church has always been 
opposed to slavery, and has never got along well w ith it. It 

alls upon all Catholics to look the subject squarely in the 
face, and to be true to the spirit of their holy religion. 
This opens a new era in American Catholie journalism, 
and for the first time introduces into it true manliness and 
moral independence. If we were the first Catholic publicist 
in the United States, to open the discussion, in it has been 
found the first priest to bear a clear, distinct t, and unmis- 
takable testimony in public against slavery, and to con- 
demn it on moral and religious grounds. This honor 
belongs to the Very Reverend Edw: ard Purcell, brother of 
the Archbishop of Cincinnati. May God bless him, and 
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give him courage and strength to persevere to the end in 
the goud, the noble, the truly Christien work he has so 
bravely commenced. His name will never be forgotten in 
the Church in America, but will be repet ated with gratitude 
and honor by millions and millions of emane ipated souls. 

The Very Reverend Editor has thrown a bomb-shell into 
the camp of pro-slaver y and disloyal Catholics, and startled 
not a few of his eleri ical brethren ; he has to undergo much 
obloquy and abuse, but he will outlive opposition ; he will 
—— Catholics to their senses, and soon have them all or 

arly all with him. He will soon see our re proach wiped 
a our Church rescued from the false position in which her 
heedless children have placed her, and Catholics the lead- 
ing champions of humanity. Too much importance cannot 
be attached to his movement, for henceforth a man will be 
able to oppose slavery and sustain the government without 
having his Catholicity suspected or denied, by the public 
opinion of his brethren and the leading organs of the 
Church. How far in moral grandeur and true Christian in- 
dependence does the Very Reverend Edward Purcell tower 
above those timid and truckling Religious, who informed us 
that they did not dare invite us to dine at their house, be- 
‘ause we had given a lecture before the Emancipation 
League. 

Our Catholic brethren erred in supposing that opposi- 
tion to political anti-slavery agitation before the Rebellion 
necessarily implied any sympathy with slavery itself. We 
opposed that agitation’ from love for the Union, not from 
love of slavery, which we never defended, but always de- 
tested. Even in the Oration, some years since, before the 
literary societies connected with Mount St. Mary’s College, 
in which it was said, by a writer in the Catholic Mirror, 
that we defended slavery, we asserted a principle that 
strikes at the very root of slavery. We denied that man 
has or can have dominion or property in man, and main- 
tained that the only title of the master to the bodily ser- 
vices of the slave is in consideration of benefits conterred. 
On this principle the slave ceases to be a slave, and is sim- 
ply a debtor, and the service he owes is limited by the debt 
ie has incurred, or benefit he has received. We asserted 
the same principle in a publie lecture in Charleston, 8. C., 
in May, 1856, and it requires no remarkable sagacity to per- 
ceive that its general adoption and operation would soon 
put an end to slavery. Before the Rebellion, while we 
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were in a state of peace, and things could take their nor- 
mal course, we were not in favor of immediate emancipa- 
tion, and it is only as a measure necessitated by the Re- 
bellion that we now advocate it. Looking alike to the 
interests of the master and the slave, and not forgetting 
social order, we believed that the work of emancipation 
might best begin by converting the slaves into serfs, with 
a full recognition of their moral rights and spiritual free- 
dom. From serfs they could, in due time, become free 
peasants, without any social shoc k or convulsion. 

But when the Rebellion broke out, and the life of the 
nation was threatened, all the aspects of the question were 
changed, and we could no longer deal with it as in times 
of peace, The . anger apprehended had come, and the 
agitation of the slavery question could no longer endanger 
the U nion, for the Union was de facto dissolved. The 
slavery question could then be practically important only 
in its bearing on the means of suppressing the Rebellion, 
and of obtaining security for the future. The nation had 
then but one work before it, that of putting down the Re- 
bellion and guarding against its recurrence. The emanci- 
pation of the slaves, if 1 necessary to both ends, or to either 
of them, could be lawfully resorted to, under the war pow- 
ers of the Government, just as constitutional as its peace 
powers. But it was evident that to avail us in the strug- 
gle, emancipation must be immediate and complete. The 
error of the Administration has been in delaying too long the 
adoption of the emancipation policy, and adopting it only 
partially in some of the States and parts of States, instead 
of adopting it for all the States, and making emancipation 
immediate and universal. Half-and-half measures are the 
worst of all possible measures in revolutionary times. They 
make as many enemies as the most thorough-going meas- 
ures, and gain no friends. They alienate a portion, and 
gain no supporters, for they carry out no consistent and 
commanding prine iple. 

The change which the Rebellion made in the bearing of 
the Slavery “question our Catholic publicists have failed to 
notice, and our organs seem to have imagined that they 
should treat it precisely as they had done before the Re- 
bellion broke out. Hence they have, as far as in their 
power, placed our Church and the Catholic people on the 
side of slavery and disloyalty. Here has been the error, 
an error which has had a grave effect on the future of this 
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nation, and has done, and is doing incaleulable injury to 
the Catholic cause. The Archbishop of New York saw 
that it was madness for Catholics in the loyal States to 
take the side of disloyalty, and the Very Reverend Edward 
Purcell has seen that it was equal madness for them to 
take the side of slavery. The Church never dies, so it is 
not absolutely too late. Let Catholics understand the 
question, and they may yet repair much of the harm they 
have done, and prove themselves alike true friends of their 
country, and champions of freedom. 


Arr. VI.—Lrrerary Notices anp Criricisms. 


1. The Roman Catholic Principle: A “ Price Lecture,” Delivered in 
Trinity Church, Boston, March 18th 1863, by F. D. Huntineton, 
D. D., Rector of Emmanuel Church. Boston: E. P. Dutton & Co. 
1863. 


Tue “Price Lecture” was founded for the purpose, in part, of op- 
posing “the errors and superstitions of the Church of Rome.” This 
task was assigned during the current series, by Bishop Eastburn to the 
well-known convert from the Faculty of Harvard University, Dr. Hun- 
tington. It happened, that a few weeks before the Lecture was to be 
delivered, a Mission was given by the Paulists in the Pro-Cathedral of 
Boston, a small Church recently purchased from the Unitarians, and of 
which Dr. Huntington was formerly the pastor. This Mission and one 
given during the preceding year at Cambridge made a considerable im- 
pression on the minds of a number of Protestants. Dr. Huntington, 
who heard a number of the Mission Sermons, tells us that ‘most of 
them would be a surprise and an agreeable one to Protestant ears ;” 
and that “ men say, whatever Hildebrand, and the Innocents, and Tor- 
quemada may have done or said, such preaching as this is good for 
everybody.” (pp. 28, 39.) That is, candid and intelligent persons be- 
gan to think that the Catholic doctrine had been misrepresented, and 
was much better than they had been taught to believe. It was there- 
fore deemed necessary to counteract vigorously this impression in favor 
of Catholicity, and the eagerness and unanimity with which the Epis- 
copalian clergy of Boston entreated the publication of the Lecture, 
“for the interests of the Church of God in this city and neighborhood,” 
shows with what zest they entered into the matter, and how delighted 
they were that Dr. Huntington should put himself in the front rank as 
their champion. We have not the slightest intention of attempting to 
refute Dr. Huntington. The only possible answer to him is vide Theol. 
Hist. Eccl. et SS. Patres—passim. The Doctor was brought up as a 
liberal-minded Unitarian, and has in him yet, much of the candor, 
freedom of thought and courtesy of that highly cultivated sect. When 
he is left to himself, to think and speak naturally on subjects and in a 
style which are familiar to him, he appears very well. His Sermons, 
published some years ago, were admirable; and showed that he was 
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beginning to apprehend, together with the doctrines of the Incarnation, 
the Trinity, and Grace, the doctrine of baptismal and sacramental life 
in the corporate unity of the Church as the Body of Christ. We re- 
gret that he ever left the Unitarians for the Episcopal Church, and we 
regard him as having taken a step backward, and being less orthodox 
than he was formerly and less so than some Unitarian clergymen of 
our acquaintance are now. We have been surprised, however, to see 
how completely he has thrown himself into the arms of Luther, and 
into the doctrine of Justification by Faith alone. The chief part of the 
Lecture, and the only part which has any logical force, is taken up 
with an exposition of this doctrine. It is very true that this is the pre- 
cise point of difference between the Reformers and the Catholic Church, 
and the only point on which they are able to make a stand. Therefore 
Anglicans as well as other Protestants, generally run to it when hard 
pressed. We wish sincerely they would make a stand on that doctrine, 
and accept it logically in all its consequences. For it would simplify 
our work amazingly, and enable us to show to the common sense of 
the American people in a very short time, the utter absurdity of Prot- 
estantism. If Dr. Huntington is going to abide by that issue, however, 
he will have to cast overboard some of his present ballast, or sink. He 
allows now the first eight centuries as purely Christian, and free from 
the “errors and superstitions of Rome.” He accepts the doctrine of 
the Catholic Church before the division of East and West. He will 
have to part company with these evidently favorite ideas, or give up 
his Lutheran doctrine. He will find also his Prayer Book a sad stum- 
bling-block in his way. It teaches as distinctly as the Roman Ritual, 
regeneration, sanctification, justification, salvation, by the Sacrament 
of Baptism. This is absolutely the contradictory of Justification by 
Faith alone. The truth is, Dr. Huntington has not been long enough 
in the Episcopal Church to read up to his position, and learn his own 
bearings and the bearings of controversy. His armor does not fit him, 
and he has picked up very old-fashioned and long discarded weapons 
that he has found lying about, and which are very harmless, Many of 
his own Church would laugh at his objections to Catholic doctrines 
and practices, and we should have laughed at them ourselves when we 
were a Protestant, as more akin to the simplicity of the ‘“‘ Holy Inno- 
cent,” than to the astuteness of a champion called to fight the wicked 
Popish “ Innocents and Hildebrands and Torquemadas,” and to cireum- 
vent the missionaries of the Roman Church. We recommend Dr. 
Huntington before he publishes another controversial brochure on 
these subjects to read Bishop Andrewes, Dr. Pusey, Bishop Hobart, 
Bishop Seabury, Bishop Whittingham—Sermons on the Priesthood, 
and a few volumes of the Library of the Fathers, published at Oxford. 





2. Easter in Heaven. By Rev. F. X. Wentncer, 8. J. New York: 
Sadlier & Co. 1868. 16mo, pp. 228. 


Fatner Wenrincer has written this work from the heart, and 
evidently taken great delight in composing it, as the devout reader 
certainly will in reading it. It is written to edify rather than to in- 
struct, and is an admirable work of its kind. We regret that we have 
room in our present number, only barely room, to announce its publica- 

and to commend it warmly to our readers. 
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8. The Sacred Heart Mission Book: A Guide to Christian Perfection. 
By Rev. F. X. Wenineer, 8. J. Cincinnati: Walsh. 1868. 82 
mo, pp. 599. 


Tuis new Mission Book by the indefatigable Father Weninger, is at 
once a prayer book, and a book of instruction, and must be peculiarly 
acceptable to those who are specially drawn to the Devotion of the 
Sacred Heart, an excellent devotion indeed, but which should not be 
so understood as to exclude the Sacred Mind, or Logos. In*a word, 
while we regard the book as an admirable one, we should like it bet- 
ter, if it were addressed more to the understanding and less exclusive- 
ly to the affections. It is of great importance to guard people against 
confounding true devotion with sensible devotion, the love which God 
demands with a more sensible affection. We show our love to God 
not by our tears nor our sensible raptures, but by keeping his com- 
mandments, doing our duty, and faithfully performing the work he 
has assigned us. We should aim at a strong and robust piety, and 
render God a reasonable service, in which both the will and the under- 
standing concur. 





4. A Short Treatise on the Rosary, together with Six Reasons for being 
Devout to the Blessed Virgin ; also True Devotion to her. By J. M.P. 
Heany, 0.8. D. New York: Sadlier & Cc. 1863. 24mo, pp. 232. 


A very passable book of its kind, chiefly compiled from the best 
writers on its subject, but a book for which there was no great neces- 
sity. The Devotion to Our Lady has been more than once explained 
in this Review. Its ground and reason is in the Incarnation, by virtue 
of which human nature is elevated, without ceasing to be human 
nature, to be the nature of God. There is no idolatry or superstition 
in it, and yet we make, if not on our guard, the Worship of Mary the 
worship of maternity or even of femininity, or the simple worship of 
Woman, which seems to be the tendency of our age. It would be well 
for us never to forget that it is in God alone we worship the Saints, 
and as related to him that we honor them. God is nearer to us than 
any saint, and more approachable by us. 





5. The Geological Evidences of the Antiquity of Man, with remarks on 
Theories of the Origin of Species by Variation. By Str Cuarres 
Lyrit, F. R. S. Second American, from the last London Edition 
Philadelphia: G. W. Childs. 1863. 8vo, pp. 526. 


We have given our views of this work in the review of Father Wal- 
worth’s Gentle Skeptic. We believe man’s antiquity on this globe is 
much greater than is commonly supposed, though not precisely for 
geological reasons. Sir Charles Lyell, we need hardly say, is a great ge- 
ologist, but the present work is too uncertain in its alleged facts, and 
too feeble or rather too speculative in its inductions and hypotheses to in- 
spire us with full confidence. We utterly reject the origin of species by 
variation. ,Species is, no doubt, susceptible of numerous and great va- 
riations, but these variations are necessarily confined within limits fixed 
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by the species itself. The oak can never vary so far from its criginal 
specific type as to become a pine, nor the vegetable oyster so far as to 
become the animal oyster. However great the distance between the 
man of the temperate zones and the man of the torrid zone or the frigid 
zones, the specific human type remains. The Negro or the Samoéide 
is a man no less than Sir Charles Lyell himself. God creates all things 
specifically, and causes all to bring forth, each fruit after its own kind. 
We have little respect for the science that makes man a development of 
the Chimpanzee or the Gorilla. In treating of species, the naturalists 
would do well to consult the light of revelation and that of metaphysics. 
If they would do so they would be far more scientific than they now 
are. 





6. The Races of the Old World. A Manual of Ethnology. By ©. L. 
Bruog, author of “Hungary in ’51,” “Home Life in Germany,” &c. 
New York: Scribner. 1863. 8 vo, pp. 540. 


Mr. Braocr’s work is well written and well printed, and gives a fair 
summary of the latest results arrived at by ethnologists. It is, how- 
ever, vitiated by the false theory of progress, and the assumption that the 
savage is the primitive man, not the degenerated man. We thank the 
author or compiler, however, for maintaining the unity of the human 
race, and for the refutation of the theory of several Adams and Eves, or 
distinct original creation of a productive pair for each Geographical 
Centre, as maintained by some naturalists, Agassiz among the rest. The 
best part of the book is that which re-establishes the negro in his hu- 
man integrity, although not altogether satisfactory. Indeed, the whole 
book is a monument to the infecundity of the Baconian method, when 
separated from the light of revelation and philosophical science. 





7. Paris in America. By Dr. Rene Leresore (Edward Laboulaye). 
Translated by Mary L. Boorn. New York, Scribner. 1863. pp. 373. 


Miss Boorn has many eminent qualities as a translator, but she has 
done this work into English in too great haste. The work itself is 
witty, satirical, but fullof false theories and false judgments. What will 
be swallowed by our countrymen as praise is a bitter satire on America 
and Americans. 


8. An Historical Research respecting the Opinions of the Founders of 
the Republic on Negroes as Slaves, as Citizens, and as Soldiers. Read 
before the Massachusetis Historical Society. By Grorak LIvERMORE. 
Boston: Wilson & Son. 1862. 8 vo, pp. 215. 


A VALUABLE compilation, and would be esteemed as such, if respect for 
the opinions of those who went before us had not become obsolete with 
Americans. Protestantism, which has broken the life of humanity, and 
severed the present from the past, has deprived us alike of ancestors 
and of posterity, of the past and the future. What we have become 
the present civil war is rapidly making evident. Yet our gountrymen 
do not believe, and will not heed us. They are sick, and believe them- 
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selves well; they are covered all over with wounds, bruises, and putre- 
fying sores, and they believe themselves sound. They do not believe 
that they have degenerated from their ancestors, and hold themselves 
to be the bravest, the most religious, the most moral, and the most en- 
lightened people on earth. They glory in their shame. They have no 
bond of union, no love of truth, no moral courage, no patrictic ardor. 
While the enemy’s cannon were almost thundering at the doors of the 
Capitol of the great State of Pennsylvania, a convention of ber citizens 
met within it and denounced the Administration, denouncefthe war 
for the maintenance of the national unity and existence. Even a rebel 
invasion can hardly allay, for a moment, the frenzy of our demagogues, 
or make them feel that they have a country to preserve. 

Mr. Livermore has done good service, however, in bringing up in con- 
trast with the feeble thoughts and base sentiments of the present, the 
manly thoughts and generous sentiments of the generation that declared 
and won our independence, and made us a nation. He enables us to 
see, or would, had we eyes to see, the height from which we have fallen. 
But it is well to bear in mind that it is not only in regard to slavery 
that we have fallen. Slavery is a great evil, a great moral, social, and 
political wrong, but is not and never has been the chief evil or the chief 
wrong in the country. Its abolition at no time would have placed us 
on the road to national virtue, national greatness, and national glory. 
We set out wrong in both religion and politics; in religion, for truth 
we substituted error, for charity, philanthropy; in politics, for author- 
ity we substituted license, and for wise and efficient government, de- 
mocracy and its necessary consequence, demagogy. We destroyed the 
principle of obedience in the family, in the state, and in the Church, and 
are ending by destroying society itself. We are only a collective mass 
of individuals, every one cut loose from the past, indifferent to the fu- 
ture, and living only for the present, bent on making his individual for- 
tune, heedless of his duty to God, to society, or to his country; heed- 
less, too, of the orphan’s cry and the widow’s curse. A nation of iso- 
lated, selfish individuals cannot subsist; it has no social bond, no in- 
ternal cohesion, no virtue, no strength, and falls to pieces as a rope of 
sand. In attempting to be wiser than all who have gone before us, we 
become more foolish than any, and fall below even the better class of 
savages. 

We know our countrymen will pronounce us the fool, the madman, and 
vote themselves sane; that they will believe nothing of what we say, 
even if they take not notice enough of it to be angry at us. Yet there 
is not a press in the country that will either undertake to confirm or to 
refute what we allege. Truth has lost her hold on the American mind ; 
onl¥ the false prophets who prophesy smooth things can gain the 
American ear. Here is our danger, and the source of our despond- 
ency. The nation is in danger, and no man layeth it to heart. We 
eat and drink, marry and are given in marriage, as did the antedilu- 
vians when the floods came and swept them away. Even the pros- 
pect of the war being brought to our own doors, the burning of our 
houses, and the sack of our cities, can hardly give us asensation, make 
us suspend our amusements, forego our pleasures, and abate our politi- 
cal ambition or our commercial speculations. Yet the organs of pub- 
lic opinion either do not perceive or dare not hint the danger. The 
watchman on the walls of our citadel sounds no alarm, and the watch- 
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man in our streets as he calls the hour, sings out, ‘ All’s well.” We 
know not what is in store for our country, but we do not as a people 
deserve or labor to deserve the protection of Divine Providence. We 
have sinned and will not confess it. We have done wrong and see it, 
believe it not, and are verifying the old proverb, Quem Deus vult perdere, 
prius dementat. For ourselves we despair not of the Republic, but we 
are sure it cannot be saved till a great change is wrought in the convie- 
tions and. morals of the American people. 

We f@r also that this change will not be wrought till our idols have 
been torn from us, their priests disrobed, and their temples demolish- 
ed. As yet, except the soldiers in the army and their immediate 
friends, the war has caused little suffering to the people of the North. 
It has been turned into a happy speculation. Our Northern cities were 
never so prosperous, or their business so flourishing. Northern manu- 
facturers and traders have maintained a tolerably brisk Southern trade 
in spite of the blockade, which, with the demands and expenditures of 
the Government, has enriched alarge number of individuals, and much 
extended the limits of our aristocracy of wealth. Labor is in great de- 
mand, and all classes are thriving. As long as this is the case, the war 
brings with it no suffering that the publie will lay to heart ; none that 
will lead them to pause and reflect on their sins, or to repent and seek 
to amend their lives. We fear that to such a result the war must be 
brought-home to us, and be made really to impoverish us.’ The people 
in our cities, our scheming speculators and politicians, princely mer- 
chants and manufacturers, our wealthy farmers and mechanics, must be 
made poor, and even be pinched for the necessaries of life, be glad to 
wear homespun and get a little corn bread and bacon or salt pork to 
stay their hunger. We must be humbled, for we will not humble our- 
selves, and learn that it is righteousness that exalteth a nation, and 
that sure destruction awaiteth every nation that forgetteth God. 

Yet let it not be supposed, that the head and front of our offending 
is negro slavery. Our sin, our crime is deeper, and slavery is only one 
of its branches. Remove that and the real evil would only thrive the 
better. We have lost our faith in God, and our religion is a barefaced 
hypocrisy or a grovelling superstition. The whole tone of our society 
is low, vulgar, base, immoral. We lack true manhood, true courage, 
and our highest heaven is a Mahometan Paradise, a heaven of sensible 
delights. We resort occasionally to philanthropy as a dissipation, 
often as a good speculation, but we are really a nation of mammon and 
Venus worshippers, fast becoming a nation of Sybarites. The abolition 
of slavery will only give our miserable democracy fuller scope, and in- 
crease the power of our demagogues. We must go further, and return 
to God, the God of our fathers, to Christ and His Church. 





